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EDITORIAL... 


A Preface to Real Business Education 


In a period such as we are passing through, much discussion is carried 
on concerning the perils of overproduction. It is quite clear that in certain 
phases of our economic life, as in the case of the production of agricultural 
products or some manufactured products, that overproduction is possible. 
However, the assumption that overproduction takes place in one field does 
not prove that overproduction is true of all fields. In many cases production 
has physiological limits; we can, for example, eat only so much food. But in 
a field like education where the limits are psychological, overproduction is 
generally impossible since there is no end to the development of man's mind. 


This point of view has certain important implications for business educa- 
tion. It is quite possible to oversupply our markets with clerical workers of 
certain types. I have on other occasions pointed out that the falling wage 
rates of clerical workers—true even before the current economic situation— 
was but an indication that business education had overexpanded in certain 
fields. There are, however, some phases of business education in which over- 
production is impossible. I refer particularly to the problem of the upgrading 
of business intelligence. The real purpose of business education is the aboli- 


tion of business and economic illiteracy. The business teacher has scarcely 
touched this market. 


Business education has at the present time, and will have for many years 
to come, its greatest opportunity in the field of training for all. Certainly the 
collective business foolishness of the decade 1920-1930 was but a reflection of 
the kind of economic and business education which our schools had offered 
during the previous decade. The economic effects of education are difficult 
to measure, but they are, nevertheless, very real. If business education develops 
an adequate type of training designed to bring about intelligence with respect 
to the business problems of the home, wise purchasing of goods, the reduction 
of gullibility with respect to investment, and a better appreciation of the 
individual’s relationships in a business society, workers in our field will have 
contributed mightily toward preventing the recurrence of such events as have 
characterized the past three disastrous years. 


The major burden of this statement is simply to point out that it is pain- 
fully evident that we can produce too many clerical workers. But, the stark 
fact that unemployment among these groups is relatively large and wage 
rates are declining does not prove that we have had too much business edu- 
cation. We are simply overbalanced in some directions. It is truly impossible 
to produce too many citizens with a 
high degree of business intelligence. 

When this fact is widely appreciated, 

business teachers will prepare and ao YY 2 i e Z A 
organize themselves to meet this chal- P : 

lenging demand, for it is certain that fatanens thin 


the real contribution which we can School of Business 
make lies here. University of Chicago 
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Ir is quite customary to belittle drum- 
mers; salesmen are not supposed to be catalogued 
in the social register. 

But isn’t there a good deal of snobbishness 
about salesmanship? Aren’t we all salesmen of a 
sort— some better than others, much better? 
Take for example, the proud mother who wishes 
to introduce her daughter to society with an 
elaborate affair, or take the boy who wants a 
girl to marry him, or reverse it and take the girl 
who wants to marry a boy. 

Aren’t they all salesmen or saleswomen? Why 
is it that many excellently qualified people lose 
out to less well qualified people in securing posi- 
tions? Why is it that very often the ablest 
candidate for political office is not elected? It 
seems to me that the answer to it all is—some 
are better salesmen! 

Statistics are not complete concerning the 
number of secondary schools in the United 
States offering courses in salesmanship and the 
number enrolled in such courses. I quote a few 
that are available. Lyon' found in a study of 136 
cities made in 1919 that only 29% offered a 
course in that subject. In a study of 410 cities 
made by Tonne? in 1930, it was found that 57% 
were offering courses in salesmanship. The U. S. 
Office of Education figures show about the same. 
Is it not striking, in our educational system 
which is very traditional and ultra-conservative, 
that in a decade the percentage of schools offering 
the subject should have doubled? Let us see 
what might be the cause of such rapid change. 


in Secondary Schools 


A study of the “Occupation and Age Statis- 
tics” for the state of Pennsylvania shows that 
the number of people employed in selling occupa- 
tions has increased each decade. It also shows 
that an increasing percentage of youth under 
twenty years of age are being employed in selling 
occupations of one kind or another. This is also 
true of nearly every state in the United States. 
It would seem, therefore, that high school grad- 
uates or ex-high school pupils must be entering 
that occupation. In nearly every survey recently 
made, it has been found that there is a need for 
such a course. 


Recently there has been a tendency in many 
quarters to “soft-pedal” vocational commercial 
education. Possibly one reason is a desire to 
satisfy the educators who are “culturally 
minded”; or possibly it might be that business 
education is not functioning as well vocationally 
as it should; or it might be the result of our 
changing business order. Probably the cause is 
not any one but rather a combination of all, 
with the last being most responsible. 

The traditional secondary school curriculum 
has been thought of as being “academic” or 
“classical.” To be such, it must contain courses 
in mathematics, foreign languages, English, and 
history. After a long and bitter struggle, science 
was permitted to be called academic. The so- 
called “commercial subjects” have been grudg- 
ingly admitted to the secondary school curricu- 
lum, mainly because there was a demand for 
such from the outside rather than from the 
school officials. 


English is a basic and necessary subject, be- 
cause a pupil’s progress and success in all fields 
of activity, in school and out of school, will be 
measured to a large degree by his mastery of the 
reading, writing, and understanding of our lan- 
guage. Foreign languages have little value in the 
direct life of high school pupils. A certain amount 
of mathematics—that amount which will aid in 
practical manipulation of numbers—is probably 
justified, but “mathematics for mathematics 


tLeverett S. Lyon, “Education tor Business,” Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1922, p. 409. 
1H. A. and M. H. Tonne, “Social-Business Education in the Secondary Schools,” New York: New York University Press, 1932, p. 76. 
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sake” should be reserved for the pupil of more 
advanced ages in more advanced schools. The 
same could be said of science. History as it was 
formerly taught, and as it is still being taught 
in some schools—as a summary of factual know- 
ledge—has seen the handwriting on the wall and 
now is shifting its emphasis to an interpretation 
and understanding of historical events. 

Salesmanship is a course that can be adapted 
to the needs of any community very easily. 
Picture, if you can, the adaptation of algebra, 
geometry, Latin, and ancient history to the 
needs of the particular community. Since sales- 
manship is used just as much in one community 
as it is in another, and the same fundamental 
principles underlie all selling—whether it is retail 
or wholesale, agricultural or urban—one can 
readily understand how easily the class in sales- 
manship can place the emphasis of the course on 
the particular needs of the community. 

In business education in the secondary schools 
of this country, there seems to be a definite trend 
away from the placing of the emphasis on the 
techniques to the placing of the emphasis on 
functions and interpretations. The startling 
rapidity with which labor-saving machinery sup- 
plants hand labor—not only in manufacturing 
processes but also in clerical work—and new 
labor-saving machines supplant less efficient 
labor-saving machines—certainly challenges us to 
justify our commercial curriculum, long top- 
heavy on technique training. It is true that the 
pupil must develop some skill on the side of the 
producer but are we sure just what skill he will 
need in five or ten years? Training him to be an 
intelligent consumer is far more important. As 
we look over new and revised curricula, we find 
that the social-business subjects are being made 
the “key” courses, thus attempting to interpret 
for the pupil the place, the importance, and the 
justification of business in our present civilization. 

Salesmanship is usually classed as a social- 
business subject, but there are many who insist 
it is purely a skill subject. Granting that there 
are certain definite skills or techniques to be 
mastered by the salesman, and believing that a 
proper course in salesmanship should teach a 
few techniques—for by increasing vocational 
efficiency we lessen waste—lI also believe that a 
proper course will make the pupil a more intelli- 
gent buyer or consumer. It will give him a better 
understanding of the service rendered by sales- 
men if the salesman’s job can continue to be 
justified. He learns to appreciate the other per- 
son’s viewpoint, to study carefully persons with 
whom he deals, and to investigate thoroughly 
any proposition before he tries to convince others. 
Surely, these are worthwhile outcomes! 

With numerous studies showing that the cost 


of marketing of products takes approximately 
50% or more of the final retail price, the course 
in salesmanship should cover our present dis- 
tributive system. It is time that we devote less 
attention to efficiency in production and more to 
efficiency in marketing. Why should four milk- 
men, six different laundry agents, and three 
newspaper dealers deliver their almost iden- 
tical products to the one apartment house in 
which I live? High-pressure salesmanship still 
flourishes today because we have not been suffi- 
ciently educated in sales resistance or “buy- 
manship.” A course in salesmanship will build 
up many skills and increase information which 
will aid the average person to buy with more 
intelligence and discrimination. 

There is a need for better trained salesmen— 
not salesmen who make the consumer easier 
prey, but the salesman who see the actual 
needs of the customer. The salesman who “un- 
loads” goods on a customer, who does not need 
them or cannot use that particular kind, is 
adding more waste to the huge quantity that 
already exists. The salesman needed today is 
the one who can intelligently and unselfishly 
advise and counsel his customer, one whose 
ethics are still much higher than the present 
increasingly higher standards. 


Just as the average person of today does not 
tolerate careless methods or untidy appearance 
of doctors and dentists, just as the inefficient 
methods of plumbers, mechanics, and engineers 
of a decade ago are not tolerated, so it is with the 
modern salesman. He is expected to be more 
than a mere order taker, more than just a mechan- 
ical device in a merchandising system. He is 
required to know his product and his competi- 
tor’s product thoroughly so as to give accurate 
information and advice to prospective customers. 
He must possess a pleasing personality. His 
personal appearance must not offend any one. 
He must be able to talk and deal with all classes 
of people, which necessitates the best of educa- 
tion. 


It might be well to see in what manner a 
course in salesmanship measures up to the func- 
tions of education. According to Professor 
Inglis, the functions of education may be classed 
as: (1) adaptive, (2) unifying, (3) differentiating, 
(4) selective, (5) directive, (6) participating, and 
(7) preparatory. Only a few examples will be 
cited here to illustrate how a course in salesman- 
ship conforms to the functions. 


THE ADAPTIVE FUNCTION. If the pupil has ac- 
quired an ability to adjust his school learning to 
life situations, the adaptive function has been 
accomplished. In a course in salesmanship, the 
pupil can be given training to a certain extent 
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along this line while still in school by assisting 
in the sale of tickets to school activities; by 
selling advertising in the school paper and the 
school annual; by appearing before the student 
body giving “sales talks” for various activities; 
by securing part-time selling experience after 
school hours or on Saturdays; by taking an 
active part in clubs and societies. 


THE UNIFYING FUNCTION. A course in sales- 
manship should present as great a correlation 
with other subjects as can be found in any course. 
The pupil must be able to speak correct English; 
to write effective letters; to apply a knowledge 
of law, especially concerning fraud, misrepre- 
sentation, contracts of sales, and agency; to use 
his knowledge of arithmetic to make reports, to 
help customers compute profits, rates of turn- 
over, and comparison of costs; to use his knowl- 
edge of current events to secure a common 
ground of approach and to be well versed in 
trends in styles and practices; to use his knowl- 
edge of economics to explain to the customer the 
supply and demand principles, causes of price 
movements, and the business cycle. 


THE DIRECTIVE FUNCTION. By studying differ- 
ent types of salesmen—wholesale, retail, spe- 
cialty, and house-to-house—and by studying 
these types as found in different business organ- 
izations and in selling different products, the 
pupil gets precise settings that will direct him in 
doing those things he will ultimately be doing 
and that kind of selling in which he will be most 
interested. 


THE SELECTIVE FUNCTION. The selective func- 
tion is the skill of the pupil in being able to 
distinguish the type of customer he is handling 
and to select accordingly the proper manner of 
approach, the proper buying motive, and the 
proper demonstration. 


THE DIFFERENTIATING FUNCTION. ‘The pupil 
should learn to differentiate between important 
and unimportant things. As applied to selling, 
he must learn to select the characteristics and 
qualities of his product in which the prospect 
will be most interested. ‘Time is wasted and 
sales lost by emphasizing unimportant qualities. 
This is also true of facts concerning the firm of 
the salesman, the competing firm, and their 
product. Very important also is the ability to 
distinguish between real conscientious objections 
raised by the prospect and those given to cause 
confusion to the salesman or to simply evade 
making a decision. 


THE PARTICIPATING FUNCTION. The participat- 
ing function has been partly explained under 


‘Ibid, p. 142-143. 
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“The Adaptive Function.” The applications of 
selling principles under actual, not theoretical, 
conditions should be studied—pupils should cite 
examples from their own observations. The 
teacher can set up situations or cases from his 
own selling experiences and from his observations. 
He can also secure salesmen-to talk to the class. 
In some cases it may be possible to establish a 
cooperative plan of education, having the pupil 
spend part of his time in actual selling and part 
in school. Laboratory projects can be used. 
THE PREPARATORY FUNCTION. A skillful teacher 
accomplishes the preparatory function in devel- 
oping among the pupils the right ideals and 
standards of appreciation of selling. By con- 
stantly contrasting selling conditions of today 
with ten, fifteen, or twenty years ago, it is 
easily shown that the salesman must be continu- 
ally educating and preparing himself for eco- 
nomic changes that are continuously occurring. 
The changes in the habits, desires, and standards 
of living of people make it necessary for the 
successful salesman to keep abreast of the times. 
The pupil can be encouraged to continue his 
education along these lines by reading and by 
extension courses. 

Probably a brief statement of the major aims 
of a general course in salesmanship, as stated by 
teachers of the subject, will give you a better 
idea of its importance.‘ You will notice that they 
include three types: knowledge aims, skill aims, 
and ideal or attitude aims. 

1. To make habitual the needed 
improvement in the pupil’s per- 
sonality as determined by an 
analysis of their traits 

2. To teach principles of salesman- 
ship and their application to 
business and social life 

3. To develop an ideal of high 
ethical standards in salesman- 
ship 

4. To teach more careful “buy- 
manship” 

5. To give practical vocational 
training in the field of salesman- 
ship 

6. To develop an ideal of good 
character and citizenship 

7. To develop an understanding of 
the opportunities in the field of 
selling 

8. To show the pupil that trade has 
for its objective the increased 
satisfaction of the wants of all 
parties concerned, 

(Concluded on page 3006) 
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The Economic Background of Culture 


“‘The generally accepted idea as to what con- 
stitutes culture in any age is to a great extent 
determined by the prevailing economic con- 





ditions of that age.”’ 


Berore undertaking a discussion of the 
setting and the contributions which a study of 
economics offers to culture, it is necessary to try 
to indicate what conception of culture is intended. 

In general, there are at present two concep- 
tions as to the nature of culture. The first may 
be called the “classical concept,” which has come 
down to us as a product of the aristocratic eco- 
nomic order of the feudal ages. According to 
this conception, culture refers to the “inner” 
refinement of personality. The connotation of 
the word is that of knowledge and appreciation 
divorced from utility. 

Possession of this type of culture was, and 
sometimes still is, valued as a mark of distinction 
which testified to one’s natural or inherited 
superiority. It was regarded as the right of a 
particular class. The exercise of the faculties 
involved in the practice of culture was considered 
the natural prerogative of those to a position 
born. 

The other conception of culture is the product 
of the spread of democratic ideas. While it com- 
prehends the cultivation and refinement of the 
“inner” personality, and the consequent ability 
to appreciate truth and beauty in their various 
forms, it goes further and includes the idea of 
social efficiency. It does not depreciate honest 
labor, either of body or mind. It is not unmind- 
ful of the fact that if society is to become more 
civilized, more cultured, the process must take 
place as a result of the refinement and cultiva- 
tion of the tastes, the acquisition of knowledge, 
and the redirection of the instincts. But it is 
more considerate of all the factors and conditions 
of life; it is less concerned with appearances; it 
is less hypocritical; it is more thorough and 
genuine. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND THE 
CHANGING CONCEPTS 
OF CULTURE 
The generally accepted idea as to what con- 
stitutes culture in any age is to a great extent 
letermined by the prevailing economic conditions 


peculiar to that age. 
The truth of this state- 
ment becomes apparent 
to the student of history 
when he surveys the past. 

In ancient China, 
culture was thought of 
as consisting largely of 
———  , 6 Sli College 
practical philosophy, and Fredericksburg, Viraini 
literature; in Israel, the a 
study of the law and the prophets; in Athens, 
independence of thought and proficiency in dia- 
lectics; in the Middle Ages, theology, law, and 
the technique of disputation in the Latin tongue; 
during the Renaissance, humanism; at the time 
of the Industrial Revolution, the conventional 
training of the gentleman, an aloof scholarship 
consisting usually of stereotyped Latin and 
Greek, some acquaintance with the philosophies 
of Aristotle, Hobbes, Bacon, Locke, and Hume, 
and at least a little knowledge of the political 
tenets of Burke, Blackstone, Montesquieu, and 
Rousseau; and, finally, at the present time, the 
type of training which will produce the kind of 
culture indicated in the preceding paragraph. 

In each of the instances mentioned, the stu- 
dent of history will recognize the influence of 
environment and economic conditions upon the 
development of the conception of culture preva- 
lent in the respective ages. The isolation and the 
static economic order of old China was conducive 
to the emphasis given to those things which were 
considered evidences of culture. The necessity 
for obedience to some recognized authority in 
the case of Israel in order that the race might 
resist the attacks of alien tribes and to enable it 
to maintain its identity raised the study of the 
Law to a position of eminence. 





Professor of Commercial 
Education 


In Athens the existence of a favored upper 
class, supported by the army and made eco- 
nomically secure for the time being by a vast 
army of slaves, favored indulgence in mental 
speculation whose possibilities could be preserved 








and enhanced only by freedom from worry over 
mundane affairs. At the time of the Renaissance, 
the increased social intercourse between peoples 
who had developed diverse characteristics after 
their release from the leveling influence of Rome 
caused a renewed interest in the affairs of this 
world. How much of this increased social inter- 
course was due to commerce can not be stated 
exactly, but that it was great there is no doubt. 


At the time of the Industrial Revolution, the 
aristocracy, which was the product of feudalism, 
was the keeper of the ideas and ideals of culture. 
This being the case, it was quite natural that 
those arts and accomplishments which could be 
of value only to the ruling class were esteemed 
as possessing peculiar cultural value. The urge 
of the common man to better his worldly condi- 
tion has, within the last several decades, pro- 
duced a discontent and resulted in activities 
which have produced the birth and spread of 
ideas which have both leveled up and leveled 
down society. 


Moreover, the new reign of science in the 
affairs of man and the reliance upon realities 
which has consequently grown have resulted in 
a new searching for truth. Whatever of good 
may have been lost in the rapid changes which 
have taken place since the Industrial Revolution, 
it can not successfully be gainsaid that we are 
increasingly more concerned with a discovery of 
truth and that we are emphasizing more than 
ever true values. 


ECONOMIC INFLUENCES IN HISTORY 


In all ages and civilizations a knowledge of 
history is esteemed as a mark of culture. Un- 
fortunately, however, a mere acquaintance with 
the details and dates of certain events which 
have occurred are sometimes accepted as evi- 
dence that a person understands history and 
appreciates its significance. But knowledge 
which is confined to details and dates of events 
is too narrow to give one that understanding 
which the proper study of history can give. In 
every case, it is necessary to appreciate the 
social and economic conditions which precipi- 
tated the event and which, as a consequence, 
made the date significant. 


If, therefore, history is to make its fullest 
contribution to the cultural development of the 
individual, attention must be given to the every- 
day life of the people—the ways by which they 
made a living, as well as the ways by which 
certain leaders were able to exploit the masses 
for their own personal aggrandizement. 

After all, the thing which is of most concern 
to us is not the lives of a few individuals or the 
glory of a few cities or the pageantry of a few 
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courts. Rather it is the way in which the masses 
of the people lived; the hours they worked; the 
kind of clothes they wore; the kind of food which 
they ate; the houses they lived in; the joys and 
sorrows which were theirs; and the thoughts in 
which they indulged. 

Voltaire expressed this same idea when he 
said, “I wish to write a history, not of wars, but 
of society; and to ascertain how people lived in 


‘the interior of their families and what were the 


arts they commonly cultivated.” And he sought 
to exemplify his conception of history in his 
work on “France Under the Grand Monarch.” 

In all ages and in all nations, the economic 
motive has been dominant. The ravages of the 
barbarians, resulting in the fall of Rome, and the 
sweep of the Mongolians across Asia and parts 
of Europe centuries later are examples of the 
urge for goods. In earlier times, other peoples 
responded to this same kind of desire. Athens, 
Carthage, and Rome developed a leisure class 
who were able to use their talents and treasure 
in artistic pursuits. 

Without depreciating the value of their con- 
tributions to art, it may be truly said that the 
armies of these city-states and nations supplied 
the material things without which the glories of 
the respective civilizations which fill the pages 
of history would never have come into existence. 
Perhaps it was the only way by which art could 
develop; but, at any rate, the student should 
understand the part played by the hundreds of 
thousands of unknown toilers whose very exist- 
ence is seldom realized. And he should under- 
stand that literature, painting, sculpture, music, 
and all the gentler arts of civilization have their 
roots deep in the soil of economic conditions. 

The international problems which vex states- 
men today are the age-old problems which have 
puzzled and antagonized nations during all his- 
toric time and which now recur under changed 
conditions. Appeal is all too frequently made to 
patriotism and to idealism in order to justify 
national policies. Often an apparently unselfish 
solicitude for the welfare of “oppressed” peoples 
is assumed in order to camouflage purely selfish 
motives which aim to secure economic advan- 
tages. 

Wars are precipitated to preserve national 
“honor.” But all too often the selfish interest of 
some economic group is the real motive, as was 
the case in Rome when, as Polybius says, the 
people believed “they would get material bene- 
fits” from the proposed wars of aggression. 


ECONOMIC INFLUENCES IN ART 


For the vast majority of people, the cultural 
possibilities of art lie in the development of the 
power of appreciation, and not in the ability to 
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produce objects possessing real artistic merit. 
Even in case one indulges in amateurish painting 
and sculpture, his activities result for the most 
part in the acquisition of a keener appreciation 
of the artistic and not in the production of any 
piece of art that is really worthwhile. 


Art is always symbolic. It is the aim of the 
artist to represent ideas of conditions, perfection, 
or beauty by various devices. All three ideas 
may be continued in one instance or design. And 
in order to appreciate and to evaluate the ideas 
represented in a given piece of art, one must rely 
upon his understanding of its significance. 

It is in connection with art which represents 
conditions that an understanding of economics 
and of economic conditions is especially helpful. 
For example, Millet’s “Man with the Hoe” con- 
veys different messages to people of different 
understandings of the social and economic con- 
ditions in Europe during the Middle Ages. To 
Edward Markham the “Man with the Hoe” 
represented degenerate man, the result of feudal- 
ism. Whether Markham is right, has been 
questioned. But before we can understand just 
what the painting does represent, we must know 
the origin and practices of feudalism. 


In studying “The Fisherman” or the “Blue 
Boy” our appreciation depends not alone upon 
our ability to see the exquisiteness of coloring 
and the harmony of lines. Equally important is 
the ability to appreciate the social ideas which 
the whole painting stands for. Only a part of 
the possibilities of ““The Gleaners” can be real- 
ized unless we possess appreciation potentiality 
in the way of an understanding of what the life 
of the people represented in the painting means. 
And in the case of the “Blue Boy,” a station in 
life, a standard of living, is represented, with 
which we must be more or less familiar before we 
catch the full significance of the picture. The 
poise and gracefulness of the figure are products 
of the sense of security which comes with eco- 
nomic competence and of the practice of manners 
in which only a fortunate few may indulge. 


In the development of art, economic activities 
have an important place. In the first place, the 
struggle for existence was instrumental in sharp- 
ening the wits of primitive man and in developing 
his general intelligence. Eventually the capacity 
to think became sufficient to enable man to build 
concepts which could be represented in art. 


It was not until the individual could be 
released from the ever-present necessity of pro- 
viding for his daily food, raiment, and shelter 
that he could find time in which he could work 
out his artistic ideas. Consequently, as we have 
previously observed, we do not find a high devel- 
opment of art until certain nations had become 


powerful enough to enable them to create a 
leisure class whose patrons of art encouraged 
the work of artists by supplying bounties. 
Manners, like art, are the invention of and 
are perfected by the leisure class. The manners 
of a “gentleman” are simply a phase of behavior 
in accordance with rules which have been evolved 
by an economic and social group. And the extent 
to which such manners become diffused among 
the whole society is largely conditioned by the 
amount of time available for the inculcation and 
practice of these manners. The significance of 
economics is here apparent to the person who is 
concerned with the spread of good manners. 


Is it not too much to expect the poverty- 
stricken street urchin to practice the manners 
which we would impute to the original of the 
“Blue Boy?” 


ECONOMIC INFLUENCES IN MUSIC 


Music makes its appeal to the emotions. Just 
what the relations between intellect and emotions 
are, we shall not attempt to discuss here. That 
there is a distinction between the two, however, 
should be recognized. At the same time, their 
interdependence can not be ignored. So, in saying 
that music appeals to the emotions, we are riot 
saying that the intellect is not concerned. 


It is probably true that the elements of “pure 
music” can find a response in the untutored 
organism of man and of other animals. But here 
again, music, like art, if it is to be fully appre- 
ciated, must be interpreted. The appeal of certain 
elements in music may be universal and capable 
of appreciation by the peoples of all nations. 
But each nation tries to and does express its soul 
in the music which it produces. 


Much of the popular music can be understood 
only by an acquaintance with the living condi- 
tions of the common people. There may be a 
pleasing rhythm in “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginia” and in “My Old Kentucky Home” 
which would be appreciated by people who are 
wholly unacquainted with the living conditions 
suggested by the words of these two songs. But 
only those who understand the simple and de- 
pendent economic conditions of the Negro during 
the days of slavery can feel the message of these 
two songs. 


Without attempting to develop the thought 
which its interest invites us to do, it may be said 
that the folk music and popular music of all 
peoples often reveal sentiments which are the 
outgrowth of characteristic living conditions. 
And if we are to appreciate this type of music— 
if we are cultured in this respect—we must draw 
upon our knowledge as to the suggestions con- 
tained in the music. 
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ECONOMIC INFLUENCES IN LITERATURE 


In the field of literature the economic back- 
ground is often apparent. This is equally true in 
both poetry and prose. And, when we come to 
think of it, this is only as it well can be. Litera- 
ture largely relates to the conditions of life and 
to the human emotions. Since the happiness and 
the sorrows of people are frequently connected 
with the possession or the lack of possession of 
economic goods, literature could not neglect the 
field of economics and remain literature. 


It would be an endless undertaking to try to 
enumerate the instances in which economic ele- 
ments supply the materials from which writers 
have constructed the literature of the world. 
Without the economic institutions of feudalism 
it would be difficult to imagine what materials 
Scott would have used to build his stories. With- 
out poverty, would Dickens have made his 
contribution to the literature of the world? 


The men and women who have produced our 
literature have not disdained to familiarize them- 
selves with the ways by which men make a 
living. They have not despised labor nor the 
laborer. If they have frequently caused the 
courts of kings and the glamor of armies to appear 
more important than the daily rounds of living 
of common folk, that is due to the dramatic 
possibilities of their subjects. Ruskin washing 
the stone steps in a Savoy inn or Emerson walking 
up and down the field with a New England 
farmer while the latter plowed and talked, are 
examples which show that the masters of thought 
and literature did not consider commonplace 
labor contaminating to their cultural souls. 


The influence of economic life and living con- 
ditions upon our literature was recognized by 
the Beards in their “Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion” when they stated: “We can not escape the 
conclusion that with changes in civilization come 
changes in the nutriment which feeds writers and 
moralists, and in the materials with which thev 
work.” 


ECONOMIC INFLUENCES IN 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL LIFE 


Finally, in our examination of the cultural 
possibilities of a study of economics, which neces- 
sarily leads to a study of economic conditions in 
other ages and other lands, we must notice the 
contributions which it may make toward giving 
one an understanding of the social conditions 
which surround us. One of the most significant 
features of modern life is the interdependence of 
individuals and of groups. These are cooperative 
in their nature and by necessity antagonistic at 
the same time. The total social income is the 
produce of all working together; but in the dis- 
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tribution of that income competition and struggle 
ensue. Man is assumed to have certain rights, 
upon which he insists. He is supposed to be 
intelligent and capable of knowing what is most 
conducive to his own interests. He is supposed 
to be concerned with the welfare of others; but 
in the welter of crisscrossing interests, the effects 
of his actions and his institutions are often lost. 

Modern economic life is beset with problems 
which were undreamed of in other times—even a 
few decades ago. These problems, which are 
social in their nature, are taxing the powers of 
thought of the world’s greatest social philoso- 
phers. And it would seem that if an understand- 
ing of the environment in which one lives is a 
part of culture, then an understanding of the 
economic conditions which have created these 
problems is necessary. 


THE PLACE OF ECONOMICS IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


It would probably be universally conceded 
that progress in understanding and an apprecia- 
tion of history, art, literature, music, and of the 
nature and problems of contemporary life must 
be made if one is to attain to culture in the 
modern and best sense. In the teaching of these 
subjects, we may ask, of what value is a knowl- 
edge of economics to the pupil? The brief dis- 
cussion which precedes suggests the answer. 

All too often, however, little or no effort is 
made on the part of those who prepare the 
courses of study for the public schools to provide 
an opportunity for the study of economics. If 
it is proposed that economics be included in the 
course of study, it is contended that high school 
pupils can not understand economics. But if 
they can not understand the simple principles of 
economics, can they understand and appreciate 
the recognized cultural subjects, which often 
possess so much economic connotation? If to 
this it is further contended that there are many 
disagreements as to the underlying causes of 
economic phenomena, it should be pointed out 
that neither does any one understand the ultimate 
causes of effects in the fields of chemistry and 
physics; but that the physical sciences are given 
unquestioned places in the high school courses of 
study. 

But it is encouraging to observe that an ever- 
increasing number of recognized leaders in edu- 
cation are emphasizing the importance of the 
influence of economic affairs upon modern cul- 
ture. It is very significant that in this connection 
John Dewey has declared: “We have got to 
wrest our general culture from an industrialized 
civilization . . . industry itself must become a 
primary educative or cultural force for those 
engaged in it.” 
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AFTER the curriculum committee has 
adopted guiding principles for preparing the 
curriculum, it is ready to construct the curriculum 
itself. This is, of course, the chief function of the 
committee. All previous work is merely pre- 
paratory to this step and all succeeding work is 
merely a check on it. 


COMPLYING WITH STATE REGULATIONS 


The need for conforming with state require- 
ments has already been pointed out, and the 
first step in the actual construction of the com- 
mercial curriculum should be to ascertain the 
regulations formulated by the State Department 
of Public Instruction for the organizing of cur- 
ricula. 

States vary widely in their regulation of 
commercial curricula. Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, makes no attempt to regulate high school 
commercial education. The following paragraph 
is quoted from a letter received from Mr. Frank 
P. Morse, Supervisor of Secondary Education of 
Massachusetts: 


“T am obliged to say that the content of 
the commercial courses is determined by 
the individual school boards because, 
under the laws of Massachusetts, school 
boards have the right to determine what 


Second of a series of three articles 
on curriculum construction 


shall be taught in high schools, subject, 
of course, to certain general provisions of 
law, such as the requirement that United 
States history and government shall be 
taught in all high schools.” 


California likewise takes a very liberal view 
regarding the construction of a commercial cur- 
ricula by high schools. In a letter on this subject 
Dr. Ira W. Kibbey, Chief of the Bureau of 
Business Education of the Department of Edu- 
cation of California says: 


“California does not publish state courses 
of study. We believe that courses of study 
should be made to meet the needs of each 
community and the pupils of the school 
concerned. In as much as there is a great 
variation in such needs, the department 
feels that a state course would be too re- 
strictive, and the best educational results 
would not be obtained.” 


At the other extreme in state regulation of 
commercial curricula we have such states as 
Virginia, which provides a rather detailed state- 
ment of the content and sequence of commercial 
courses to be offered in the high schools of that 
State. In the bulletin on commercial training 
issued by the Virginia State Board of Education, 
the following statement is made regarding the 
outlined commercial curriculum: 


“The course of study as outlined is in- 
tended to provide a basis for commercial 
training in the high schools of the state. 
The larger schools will in many cases be 
able to increase its content. The program 
presented here represents the minimum 
requirements for high schools which con- 
tain regular commercial departments.”* 


An examination of the official publications of 
the various Departments of Public Instruction 
shows that a majority of states suggest commer- 
cial curricula, but do not require individual 
schools to adopt them. On the other hand, 


State Course of Study, High Schoois of Virginia, Commercial Training, Bulletin No. 1, Vol. 7, Supplement No. 5, Virginia State De- 


partment of Education, 1924, page 6. 
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practically all states have adopted constants 
which must be incorporated in all curricula. The 
most common constants are English, American 
history and government, and health or physical 
education. A few states name additional con- 
stants. Thus the Ohio Department of Public 
Instruction has adopted the following constants 
for senior high schools: (a) three units of English; 
(b) two units of social studies; (c) one unit of 
natural science; (d) one unit of mathematics; (e) 
physical education; (f) vocal music.” 

The Department of Public Instruction of 
Illinois lists the following subjects as constants: 
(a) English; (b) one unit of Amercian history, or 
American history and civics; and (c) half units 
of physiology and hygiene, or one unit of general 
science. 

Regardless of what constants are required by 
the state, they should be considered as core 
subjects, that is, they should form the frame- 
work, about which the commercial curriculum is 
built. In some cases state regulations may 
designate the years in which the constants are 
to be taught. If, however, the years are not 
designated, the general principle of offering con- 
stants as early in the curriculum as possible 
should be followed. 


CURRICULA AFFECTED BY TYPE OF 
HIGH SCHOOL 


The commercial curriculum will naturally be 
adapted to the type of school offering it. Tradi- 
tionally the American high school covers the 
work of the ninth to twelfth years, inclusive. No 
good reasons have ever been advanced for so 
limiting the secondary period. Eventually, 
therefore, educational authorities began to ques- 
tion a school system based on eight years of 
elementary work and four years of secondary 
work. As early as 1888, President Eliot advo- 
cated a reorganization of our school system and 
from that time on to the present numerous 
committees representing various educational 
organizations have advocated a junior-senior 
high school plan. 


At present the “6-3-3 plan” is being followed 
in the majority of the larger communities of the 
country. Under this plan the elementary work 
is limited to the years one to six, inclusive; the 
junior high school to the years seven to nine 
inclusive; and the senior high school work to the 
years ten to twelve inclusive. 


WHY THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


It is not my purpose to argue for or against 
the junior-senior high school plan, but in order 
to organize junior high school curricula it is 
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essential that we understand the theory of the 
junior high school organization. Briefly, it is 


argued that the junior high school is desirable 
because: 


1. A change from the elementary work 
at the end of the sixth year corresponds 
in general with great physical and mental 
changes in the child. 

2. The junior high school bridges the 
gap between the elementary and senior 
high school, thus making a change from 
the one to the other less abrupt. 

3. A bridge over the gap between the 
elementary grades and the senior high 
school results in fewer students dropping 
out of school at the end of the elementary 
period. 

4. The junior high school eliminates 
some of the needless repetition of work 
which is found in the upper grades where 
the 8-4 plan is followed. 

5. The junior high school permits de- 
partmentalized teaching in the seventh 
and eighth years, which means more effi- 
cient teaching. 

6. The junior high school provides an 
opportunity to offer exploratory subjects, 
sometimes called prevocational or try-out 
subjects. The use of exploratory subjects 
is one of the main features of every voca- 
tional guidance plan and should be of 
special interest to commercial educators. 


SOCIAL EMPHASIS IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Referring back to the objectives of secondary 
school curricula we find that they are primarily 
social in character. Good health is not only 
important to the individual, but to the whole 
community. Worthy use of leisure time is not 
merely a matter of individual recreation, but is a 
protection to society. Even vocational training 
affects society in general as well as the individual, 
for the individual who is unable to earn a living 
must be supported by society. 

Because of the impressionable age of the 
child in junior high school, it is most important 
that he consider possible vocations from the 
viewpoint of society as well as from the viewpoint 
of his own personal success. This means that 
not only must the strictly social subjects be 
featured in the junior high school, but that the 
social aspects of all other subjects, including such 
commercial subjects as may be offered, should 
be emphasized. Judd summarized this idea when 
he said, “There is one and only one legitimate 
type of curriculum for the junior high school. 


‘Ohio High School Standards, Ohio Department of Public Instruction, 1929, page 67 
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It is that type of curriculum which subordinates 
every other consideration to the social training 
of pupils. Whatever the content of the courses, 
their purpose and their interpretations should fit 
the eager interest which pupils of the junior high 
school age exhibit in the social order.” 

The need for stressing the social aspects of 
junior high school curricula has resulted in recent 
years in a decided change in the nature of junior 
high school commercial work. When the junior 
high school first became prominent, over-enthu- 
siastic educators advocated a well-defined com- 
mercial curriculum in the junior high school, 
including such technical vocational subjects as 
shorthand and bookkeeping. As time passed a 
reaction against this plan set in. We began to 
realize that youngsters of from twelve to fourteen 
years of age were seldom able to choose wisely 
their future vocations, and that what was needed 
in the junior high school was not technical voca- 
tional work but pre-vocational or exploratory 
work. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler, in a 
recent annual report to the trustees of Columbia 
University, expressed the feeling of many about 
offering technical vocational subjects in junior 
high school when he said: “The creeping down 
through the college into the secondary school, 
and indeed almost into the nursery, of the claims 
of vocational preparation, is a force working to 
undermine the whole of education in the United 
States and to render futile no small part of the 
vast sums expended upon education from the 
public treasury and from private benefaction.” 

Early in the history of the junior high school, 
the argument was advanced that many students 
who finish junior high school do not continue 
through senior high school; hence they should be 
prepared while in junior high school to earn 
their own living. Those who advanced this 
argument frequently overlooked the fact that 
few employers are willing to hire youngsters of 
from twelve to fourteen years of age as stenog- 
raphers or bookkeepers even if they are skilled 
in the mechanics of these subjects, for the work 
of the stenographer and bookkeeper requires 
mature judgment as well as skill. Any junior 
high school youngsters who may secure jobs will 
do so as general clerical workers or as retail sales 
people rather than as stenographers or book- 
keepers. It would seem, therefore, that what is 
needed by junior high school students is a thor- 
ough training in the fundamental subjects— 
English, spelling, penmanship, and arithmetic, 
together with such social subjects as would 
naturally be taught to junior high school students, 
and such commercial subjects as would function 
in the work of employed boys and girls of junior 
high school age. 


There is yet another possibility which we 
must not ignore—that of the junior high school 
commercial student changing to another curricu- 
lum in the senior high school. Suppose, for 
example, that a pupil who has followed the 
commercial curriculum in the junior high school 
decides that he does not care for commercial 
work and desires to change to the scientific 
curriculum in the senior high school. Such 
changes are not at all uncommon. If the com- 
mercial subjects he has taken in the junior high 
school have been of a highly technical nature 
they will be of little direct benefit to him in his 
new work in the senior high school. If, on the 
other hand, the commercial subjects in the 
junior high school have been rather general and 
of an exploratory character, commercial students 
who desire to change to the scientific or classical 
courses in the senior high school will be able to 
do so without great difficulty and will probably 
find that the commercial work they have had 
will be of considerable benefit to them. This is 
especially true of general business. 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


If, therefore, the list of commercial subjects 
to be offered in the junior high school is to in- 
clude only those that are strictly exploratory in 
nature or that are recognized as tool subjects 
which may be used by dropout students of 
junior high school age, the list will be decidedly 
limited in size. General business will, of course, 
be included. Much may be said in favor of 
typewriting, and excellent arguments may be 
advanced for the inclusion of business arithmetic 
and commercial geography. Penmanship and 
spelling are not primarily commercial subjects 
and if they are included in the junior high school 
program they shov!d not be considered as com- 
mercial subjects. Now let us consider each of 
the commercial subjects in turn: 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


About ten years ago the need for an elemen- 
tary course in the field of general business began 
to be discussed. At first the need for preparing 
possiole drop-out students for specific jobs was 
emphasized. With the growth of popularity in 
general business, however, came a change in the 
nature of the subject matter included in it. Al- 
though the needs of drop-out students are still 
recognized by educators, there has developed a 
belief that the elementary course in business 
should not be confined to training for specific 
jobs, but that it should also serve as a foundation 
for more advanced commercial subjects. Above 
all, it is believed that general business should 
give students an opportunity to determine 
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whether they are fitted for commercial work; in 
other words, the exploratory phases of the sub- 
ject have overshadowed in importance all others 
during the last few years. 

Then, too, the value of a course in general 
business for all high school students, regardless 
of what curricula they are following, is becoming 
apparent. The information which is contained 
in a course in general business, as well as the 
elementary commercial skills which result from 
a study of the subject, will be found equally 
useful to the professional man, to the skilled 
mechanic, and to the business employee. Fi- 
nally, general business offers a better opportunity 
to approach the study of business from the 
social viewpoint than is possible with any other 
commercial subject. 

The proper name of the subject is still a matter 
of controversy. In some localities it is spoken of 
as elementary business training, in others as 
junior business training, and in still others as 
general business training. Personally, I prefer to 
call it general business. In the first place the 
name “general business” gives teachers and stu- 
dents alike a better concept of its purpose and 
content by enabling them to draw an analogy 
between it and similar subjects in other fields, 
especially general science and general mathe- 
matics. The course in general science, for ex- 
ample, is elementary in nature; it touches the 
entire field of science; it is exploratory in nature; 
and it serves as a foundation for the later study 
of specialized sciences. 

What can be said of the relation of general 
science to the whole field of science can as truth- 
fully be said of the relation of general business 
to the whole field of business. General business 
likewise is elementary in nature, it touches on 
the whole field of business; it is exploratory in 
nature; and it serves as a foundation for the 
later study of more specialized business subjects. 
On the other hand, I believe it is advisable to 
omit the word “training” from the name, because 
this word is applicable only to the acquirement 
of skill. One is trained in the operation of a 
typewriter, but one is instructed in the principles 
of commercial law. As general business not only 
includes skills but principles and information as 
well, the use of “training” in connection with the 
name is somewhat misleading. 

How much time shall be devoted to the study 
of general business? The answer will depend, of 
course, upon the range of subject matter covered. 
As no two textbooks are alike either in size or 
range of topics included it is impossible to make 
a statement regarding time which will hold good 
in all cases. Ordinarily one year is sufficient time 
to devote to the subject. To attempt to cover 
any of the popular textbooks, except abridged 
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editions, in one semester would result in very 
superficial work and would certainly not produce 
the elementary business skills which the subject 
is supposed to develop. An investigation which 
I made last fall of forty junior high schools in 
cities of from two million to ten thousand, scat- 
tered throughout the United States, showed the 
following results: 
Percentage of 
high schools 
General business offered in 8th year 55% 
General business offered in 9th year 30% 
General business offered in 8th and 
nk tvtcctaddd dna denne 15% 
Among the junior high schools offering general 
business in both the eighth and ninth years are 
those of Philadelphia, where it is offered the 
commercial students in 8-B, 9-A and 9-B grades. 
On the other hand, Pittsburgh offers it in the 
gth year only, whereas such cities as Memphis 
and Harrisburg offer it in the 8th year only. 
The answer to the question of which of the 
numerous topics found in textbooks now on the 
market should be studied will depend somewhat 
on local conditions, as well as upon the other 
commercial subjects taught. To some extent the 
objectives of the curriculum adopted by the 
curriculum committee should guide the teacher 
in determining the topics to be stressed or to be 
omitted. An additional guide in this matter 
would be the survey of the needs of the local 
community, should such be made. 


TYPEWRITING 


Until very recently shorthand and typewriting 
have been taught concurrently in most schools, 
but the mere fact that the two subjects have 
been so taught in the past is not sufficient reason 
why the practice should be continued. As a 
matter of fact the arguments which have been 
advanced against the teaching of shorthand in 
junior high school do not apply to the teaching 
of typewriting. Thus, although boys and girls of 
junior high school age are seldom hired as stenog- 
raphers, it is not uncommon for typists of im- 
mature years to be employed by business firms. 


Moreover, the ability to use the typewriter 
is of value to people of all ages and occupations. 
Hence, even though the junior high school student 
who has taken a course in typewriting changes to 
an academic curriculum in senior high school, he 
will find use foi the typewriting skill which he 
has acquired whether he afterwards becomes an 
attorney, a physician, a minister, a teacher, or a 
skilled mechanic. In fact typing may almost be 
placed on a plane with penmanship insofar as 
its general value is concerned. That this view is 
held by others than commercial teachers is in- 
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dicated by an editorial appearing in the New 
York Times for June 26, 1932, in which the 
teaching of typewriting to general students is 
upheld. Many educators even advocate the 
teaching of typewriting to students in the ele- 
mentary grades. It is not the province of this 
article to discuss the wisdom of introducing the 
subject so early in the curriculum, but there can 
be no question about the desirability of teaching 
typewriting in the junior high school. 

If typewriting is offered in the junior high 
school it may be taught from several angles: (1) 
as a try-out or exploratory subject, (2) as a 
vocational subject which may be used by students 
who are forced to go to work upon finishing 
junior high school, (3) as a tool subject which 
may be used in more advanced commercial sub- 
jects by commercial students, and (4) as a tool 
subject which may be used by academic students. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


Some opposition to the teaching of commercial 
arithmetic as a separate subject in junior or 
senior high school has arisen in late years. It is 
argued that such principles of business arithmetic 
as are needed may be taught in connection with 
general business and bookkeeping. The fact 
remains that surveys the country over show 
employers to be almost unanimous in favoring 
more drill rather than less drill in commercial 
arithmetic, and until some one proves that the 
principles of arithmetic can be best taught in 
connection with general business and bookkeeping 
it would seem wise to continue to offer it as a 
separate subject. 

Business arithmetic is a tool subject used 
extensively in the study of bookkeeping, and to 
a less extent in the study of other commercial 
subjects. The study of salesmanship or retailing, 
for example, may include the preparation of 
sales slips, orders, and reports of various kinds, 
all of which require the use of arithmetic. The 
study of commercial law includes negotiable 
instruments, the handling of which involves 
arithmetical principles, and even the study of 
commercial geography and economics may re- 
quire the use of arithmetic in connection with 
the use of statistical data. Hence, it would seem 
logical to offer the course in business arithmetic 
in the junior high school rather than in the 
senior high school, so that it may act as a founda- 
tion for the later study of more advanced com- 
mercial work. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


The desirability of offering commercial geog- 
raphy in the junior high school is not as certain 
as is the desirability of offering the three subjects 
already discussed. Many educators do not see 


the practical value of commercial geography. 
Nevertheless there is much to be said in favor 
of its being taught in the junior high school. 
In a sense it is a foundation subject, for a knowl- 
edge of commercial geography is essential if the 
student is to get the most out of such courses as 
salesmanship, retailing, and economics, while a 
review of place geography will certainly be useful 
to the stenographer or typist. Moreover, com- 
mercial geography gives the student a broad 
view of world commerce which will help him in 
determining whether business as a whole appeals 
to him. To this extent the subject is exploratory. 


The great problem facing the curriculum 
committee is not whether commercial. geography 
should be offered to commercial students, but 
whether its proper place is in the junior high 
school or the senior high school. An examination 
of available curricula shows a preponderance of 
cities offering the subject in senior high school, 
although in a number of communities it is of- 
fered in the junior high school. Many high 
schools which do not follow the junior-senior 
plan offer commercial geography in the freshman 
year, which corresponds to the last year of 
junior high school. 


Personally, I believe that the subject should 
be offered in the ninth year. However, the 
question is not so vital that it can not be deter- 
mined by other factors, such as the number of 
teachers available, the amount of time devoted 
to the other commercial subjects in junior high 
school, and the academic subjects required of 
commercial students. 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS ARE VARIABLES 


All commercial subjects in the junior high 
school may be considered as variables; that is, 
they may be required of commercial students 
but not of academic students. Some schools 
make an exception of general business, which 
they list as a constant, requiring it of all junior 
high school students. 





A PROJECT 
IN JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 


Teachers who want to give laboratory training 
in business practice should write for — 


General Business Practice Set 
Can be used in any junior business training 


course after the pupil has studied business 
forms. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati - Chicago - New York - San Francisco 
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The Commercial Department 


by 
Robert C. Sollars 


Morton High School 
Richmond, Indiana 





Ir has long been a truism that the 
school curriculum lags behind the actual life of 
a community. Courses are seldom introduced 
until a long-felt need has become so evident that 
a demand can no longer be ignored. The introduc- 
tion of commercial courses came about because 
the public need for efficiently trained workers was 
such that some method of training had to be 
provided exclusively by private schools. An in- 
creasing demand for trained workers resulted in 
the tardy inclusion of commercial courses in the 
public school curriculum. In the beginning, these 
courses were frowned upon by the academic 
teachers and by school administrators generally. 
They were frequently taught by people who had 
little training as professional teachers and who 
often had very sketchy training in the commercial 
occupations and skills. In the last generation, 
with an increased emphasis upon the preparation 
for vocations. the commercial curriculum finally 
gained in popularity. It was as firmly fixed as 
English, history, or mathematics—perhaps more 
firmly fixed than the former core of secondary 
education, foreign language. 

During the last decade, a changing attitude 
toward the purposes and the content of the com- 
mercial curriculum has become increasingly 
apparent. It is so apparent, that it is now be- 
coming a serious problem in many communities. 
For a long time we believed it sufficient to train 
pupils in the fundamentals of bookkeeping, type- 
writing, and shorthand with an occasional addi- 
tion of salesmanship and other less definitely 
skilled subjects. We fail unless we enable our 
pupils to enter the business world in some clerical 
capacity immediately upon graduation, and, yet, 
such studies that have been made show that in a 
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large part this is not true. It is certainly not true 
in our community. We are still preparing pupils 
to earn a living by writing shorthand, by keeping 
books, by selling merchandise, and yet due to 
the current depression, changing standards, and 
changing methods, it is no longer possible to 
secure jobs for very many people whom we 
graduate from our commercial departments. The 
jobs are no longer there for two reasons. First, 
the invention of machinery has changed the 
work of the office as well as the work of the 
factory. Many jobs have been eliminated in 
some offices. Secondly, the jobs for which we 
train have been subdivided—division of occupa- 
tion and of labor has become apparent in the 
commercial field as well as in industry. 

Of course there are still jobs for the book- 
keeper and stenographer trained by the old 
method, but there are certainly not so many of 
them. It is doubtful whether we can any longer 
justify the inclusion of the commercial depart- 
ment in the secondary schools on the basis that 
it can provide a livelihood in the future for a 
large number of people. We have frequently set 
up a more or less ficticious ideal of a perfect 
bookkeeper, a perfect typist, or a perfect stenog- 
rapher; we have attempted to mold pupils to 
that model end. We have sacrificed pupils to 
subject matter. We of the commercial depart- 
ment are not alone in this, but we are among 
the worst offenders. We have attempted to fit 
all pupils into narrow grooves labeled bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, and penmanship—we have not 
attempted to make our subject matter fit human 
needs. The old purpose seems to have failed. 

What then shall we select as our purpose? 
Shall we abandon all commercial training, leaving 
it in the hands of the private schools and of the 
businesses themselves, or shall we attempt to 
reorganize the curriculum to meet the demands 
of the actual business world around us? 

Of course it is easier to follow the first method. 
Private schools still exist in communities of all 
sizes or within easy access of them. If we abandon 
entirely all pretense towards commercial training, 
we are not denying the majority of our pupils 
the opportunity to secure a specific business 
training; however we cannot abandon this type 
of curriculum any more than we can abandon 
mathematics designed to aid the future engineer 
simply on the basis that engineering is an over- 
crowded profession. The thing that we must do, 
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it seems, is to make a wiser selection of material, 
to make surveys of our communities in order to 
better understand needs. It is quite likely that 
we shall have to abandon many of the profes- 
sional courses we now attempt to offer in our 
larger schools. We may find it necessary to 
curtail the time now given to bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting. Instead of spreading 
typewriting through a two-year course, we shall 
need to give a short intensive course. We must 
speed up our training of specific skills, and I 
think we can do it. 

In typewriting a more intensive drill and 
application of most modern methods can cut 
down the time necessary to learn the keyboard. 
Increased attention and constant search for new 
methods can, I believe, eliminate a great deal of 
time, practice, and material now devoted to a 
typewriting course. With shorthand, I am not 
quite so familiar, but I believe that here too, 
judicious pruning can be advantageously applied 
with the purpose of shortening the time necessary 
to learn to write at a commercial speed. 

We have already seen a tendency in this 
direction in the teaching of bookkeeping. We no 
longer find it necessary to offer five or six semes- 
ters of bookkeeping work or to draw out the time 
devoted to bookkeeping by means of long and 
cumbersome practice sets. Short exercises, ap- 
plied to definite fundamentals of bookkeeping 
processes, we have found to be much more prac- 
tical than long practice sets which cannot avoid 
unnecessary repetition of minor details. I believe 
that we can go still further with this. It seems 
useless to spend a great deal of time in training 
pupils in the definite practice of mathematical 
computations and specific actions when these 
can be performed much more efficiently by auto-~ 
matic machinery for which an operator can be 
trained in a very few days or weeks. Emphasize 
the fundamentals, select the practice material, 
and much time now devoted to the fussy repeti- 
tion which is characteristic of practice work in 
bookkeeping, in shorthand and in typewriting, 
can be abandoned. 

We must also exercise greater care in the 
admission of pupils. A great deal of time is 
wasted in training stenographers and bookkeepers 
who can never by any means be bookkeepers and 
stenographers. Our technical training must be 
limited to a select few. Careful testing and care- 
ful personnel direction will be necessary to 

afeguard any such selection. However, the 
possibility of an occasional error will be less dis- 
istrous than in the present scattering of our 
efforts. For too long a time the commercial 
department has been a catch-all for pupils who 
nave failed in some other department. We have 
devoted too great’a portion of our efforts to the 


rebuilding of ruins of the academic courses. 
Although I do believe that this condition is not 
so bad as it used to be, nevertheless, among 
academic teachers of today the idea still persists 
that anybody can do commercial work. 

I think is should be realized that commercial 
work is of two kinds: first, a highly technical 
course calculated to promote immediate entrance 
into and future success in commerce; second, a 
more general training which is comprised pri- 
marily of presentations of facts and ideas about 
business much in the same way as the social 
sciences are presentations of facts and ideas 
about sociology, economics, civics, and the like. 
It is quite possible that as the English depart- 
ment does not attempt to produce writers, dram- 
atists, or poets, neither should the commercial 
department attempt to produce typists, book- 
keepers, and stenographers. Of course these 
occupations are on a lower level and it is quite 
possible for the high school to provide academic 
training for those people who want to do these 
jobs; nevertheless, we should not sacrifice the 
needs of the greater number to the desires of a 
limited number. Most of all, we should not 
attempt to flood the business world with inade- 
quately trained clerical workers who have entered 
our curriculum for no other reason than that 
there was no other place to go. Specific training 


.is on trial in this and all other fields of secondary 


education. It will possibly be some time before 
open questioning is directed towards the efforts 
of the commercial department, due to its en- 
trenchment through tradition and the often 
expressed idea that commercial work is practical, 
that it is a good thing to know how to keep 
books or to use a typewriter whether or not the 
person who knows this ever uses his knowledge, 
just as it has so long been considered a good 
thing to have a knowledge of Latin or other 
foreign languages even if the possessor of the 
knowledge should allow it to atrophy immediately 
after graduation. 

It has long seemed to me that the larger 
amount of work should be directed toward the 
teaching of the so-called social business subjects. 
In the future it is quite probable that the sec- 
ondary school will become less and less a place 
for narrow vocational training and more and 
more a place for general training. This has already 
been evidenced by the alteration and the line-up 
of teaching methods of the junior high school. 
It is only a question of time until it permeates 
the entire field of secondary education. The 
emphasis to be placed upon social-business sub- 
jects in the future requires an entirely different 
point of view, perhaps different teachers and 
different training in their preparation. It also 
necessitates a great fund of material, better 
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selection of material, a rewriting of the aims, 
and the remapping of the plans of the commercial 
curriculum. 


We shall have to avoid the making of these 
courses mere informational courses in the worst 
sense; that is, the presentation of a compendium 
of facts. It is comparatively easy to teach a skill 
subject. It is very difficult to teach a subject 
explanatory of life in general. A good journeyman 
worker often can teach bookkeeping or type- 
writing. Only an educated person can handle 
properly geography, economics, or business or- 
ganization. 


If we follow our present methods of scattering 
our attention among a variety of subjects, making 
an attempt to ride two ways at once, we shall 
dissipate our efforts and lose much of the prestige 
we so hardly won. It should be our duty as well 
as our opportunity in the coming years to take 
stock, find out where we are going, and attempt 
to express a definite though ever-changing policy 
which shall harmonize our efforts, express our 
aims, and provide a foundation for building 
future programs. At risk of repetition, I suggest 
the following points of emphasis in remodeling 
our curricular structure: 
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1. Careful selection of pupils for professional 
courses. 
2. Additional emphasis on _ social-business 
subjects. 
Additional library materials for social- 
business subjects. 
4. More careful training and selection of 
teachers for social-business subjects. 
5. Pruning of professional courses to eliminate 
waste motion and waste material. 
. Elimination of typing and stenography in 
small schools. 

7. Introduction of more electives in all com- 
mercial curricula with corresponding elim- 
ination of required courses. 

8. Surveys of occupational needs of commu- 
nity—not with the idea to find more trades 
and skills to teach, but with emphasis 
upon discovery of things possible to elim- 
inate. 

9g. Abandonment of the idea of segregation of 
departments. Possibly leading to abolition 
of departmentalization in both junior and 
senior high school. 

10. Building of courses around interests of 
pupil instead of attempting to fit pupils 
into courses. 


ON 





Salesmanship—lIts Place and Importance 


in Secondary Schools 
(Continued from page 294) 


Just what place in the curriculum should a 
course in salesmanship occupy? This is a difficult 
question to answer, the answer depending mainly 
on the particular aims of the course, whether 
other courses in merchandising are also offered, 
whether it is an elective or a required course in 
the business department, and whether the course 
can be taken by pupils in the academic depart- 
ment. 


If several courses in merchandising such as 
retail selling, advertising, and sales letter writing 
are being given, then the course in salesmanship 
should be the basic or foundation course em- 
phasizing general principles. It should preferably 
be located in the eleventh year, to be followed 
by the more specialized courses of retail selling, 
advertising, and sales letter writing. However, 
in a few schools, particularly in the East, a 
general course in marketing is being taught. 
The course emphasizes the consumer’s point of 
view, since all pupils will come in some way into 
contact with marketing problems throughout 
their lives. Such a course is usually placed in 
the eleventh year and is followed by specialized 





courses with specific vocational objectives for 
those who expect to undertake merchandising 
occupations when they graduate. Thus the 
course in salesmanship would place more em- 
phasis on the vocational objectives and should 
be taught just before the pupil graduates and 
expects to enter the selling field. Since it is 
necessary for the salesman to have considerable 
general background, as well as much practical 
knowledge, so that his contact with all types of 
customers will be on the proper basis, it seems 
logical that he should be taught general training 
in the earlier part of his high school course. 


To me, it seems that the future of salesman- 
ship, as a course in our secondary schools, de- 
pends mainly on how well it is taught and upon 
what the emphasis is placed. Mastery of tech- 
niques must not be lessened. More efficient 
techniques are being demanded, but technical 
skill in selling is not enough. The salesman of 
today and tomorrow must have more. He must 
have understanding. He must have plenty of 
training of a social-economic nature. The chal- 
lenge of social-economic training is with us. The 
social educators have recognized it and are re- 
shaping their courses to fill the need. Are we, 
in the field of business education, whose concern 
and challenge it should be, going to do nothing 
about it, or are we going to “look to our laurels?” 
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Some Possibilities for Individualization 


of Commercial Instruction: 


by 
Wendell Vreeland 


Department of Research 
Detroit Public Schools 


Let the skeptic 
cry, “Gold bricks!” if he 
chooses— teachers of com- 
mercial subjects today have 
the opportunity of a life 
time. Those who have been 
quick to hear have already 
become aware of the rising demand for an im- 
proved instructional product and have set about 
finding ways to meet it. For them it is no longer 
enough to turn out students who are measurably 
skilled and conversant with business ways. The 
student must develop active and positive personal 
qualities such as initiative, resourcefulness, self- 
discipline, and the will and ability to work co- 
operatively within the business world. With 
these there must be increased understanding and 
skill. A large demand, these teachers admit; yet 
for those who can “produce the goods,” this 
demand means an unequaled opportunity. 

Teachers who recognize this opportunity 
feel at once the need for new tools and processes 
appropriate to the new product. Sooner or later 
they inquire, “What are the possibilities in the 
movement for the individualization of instruc- 
tion? Are suggestions to be found in it which 
will help?” 

Numerous and varied attempts have been 
made to devise techniques which will facilitate 
the adjustment of instruction to individual needs. 
Of the many developments which commercial 
teachers are finding to be practical, three deserve 
immediate study by any who are unfamiliar with 
them. They are: (1) the modernization of “coach- 
ing,” (2) the adaptation of “ability grouping” to 
business education, and (3) the preparation of 
improved self-instructional materials. 


I. MODERNIZATION OF COACHING 


ORIGIN OF COACHING. “Coaching,” as the 
word is used here, is a technical term. It does not 


apply to such activities as are generally associated 
with the coaching of a basketball team or a team 
in debating. Such instructional activities involve, 
first of all, initial teaching of those who come 
out for the team. Later, of course, athletic and 
debating coaches discover, just as do teachers in 
other fields, the need to reinstruct individuals for 
whom the group instruction was insufficient. 
This is “coaching” in the present usage; that is, 
the use of the term is here explicitely restricted 
to the activities which involve individual re- 
teaching of students for whom initial instruction 
has been found ineffective. 

Coaching of this sort is probably nearly as 
old as the process of teaching itself. Certainly as 
soon as it was necessary to teach more than one 
child at a time, it must have been discovered 
that some children were slower to learn than 
others. As a result, teachers have long been 
conscious of unevenness in the learning which 
accompanied their teaching, and have always 
endeavored to remedy what seemed to be a 
defect in their instruction. Keeping children 
after school, having the slow students stay in 
during recess or come early in the morning, 
having the students who failed repeat the work of 
a whole semester, and many similar practices 
designed to “give extra help” were the early 
forms from which modern forms of coaching 
have grown. 

In former days, however, the general function 
of coaching and its appropriate specific procedures 
were vaguely defined. Referring to the time 
when, as the common saying is, instruction used 
the “shotgun method,” one might almost be 
forgiven for mixing the figure and suggesting 
that coaching the laggard was intended to “give 
him another shot!” Implicit in most of the 
traditional practices of coaching was the con- 
viction that the student might better spend his 
time repeating the work in which he had failed 
than in the activities in which he might other- 
wise engage. 


THE BASIC PROBLEM. ‘The explanation for 
the early confusion in attempts at coaching may 
be found in the fact that most teachers failed to 
realize, as they struggled with the problems 
raised by irregular learnings, that they were 
confronting what is probably the most funda- 


"A talk given before Michigan Education Association, District Six, Commercial Section in Ann Arbor, Michigan, on Oct. 15, 1932. 
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mental fact in education: identical instruction 
always produces different effects in different indi- 
viduals. Today we know that individual students 
differ so completely that adjustment must be 
made in instruction. No other single generaliza- 
tion is more adequately supported by the findings 
of modern scientific investigation in the field of 
learning. 


As long as teachers strive to develop equal 
control over skills and knowledges among great 
numbers of students, it will be necessary to 
adjust the type or amount of instruction to the 
capacities of those who are taught. Fine types 
of individualization, it is true, reduce the need 
for coaching to a minimum by making the ad- 
justment to the individual a part of the primary 
teaching effort. But since there will always be 
some children in need of special assistance, 
coaching, or some extension of coaching, one of 
the most promising suggestions remains for satis- 
fying the need. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF SCIENCE. The scien- 
tific endeavor which established the fact of indi- 
vidual differences, also contributed largely to 
the development of modern methods of coaching. 
Its first contribution was the idea that the 
child’s behavior, as well as the products of his 
work, must be studied in order to find out what 
sort of help he needs. It may seem an exaggera- 
tion to suggest that a seventh-grade boy’s in- 
ability to complete sosimple an exercise as 567+9 
in less than twenty minutes may be attributed 
to his teacher’s failure to study his behavior; yet 
a recent case proves this was literally the truth. 
Any teacher of high school business arithmetic 
who has taken the trouble to make case studies 
of his “problem pupils” will attest that the 
illustration is not extreme. In brief, the practical 
implication of this first suggestion is that the 
first step in reteaching ought always to be a 
diagnostic search for the causes of specific diffi- 
culty. 


The second contribution of science to modern 
methods of coaching has been in the analysis of 
the whole diagnostic process and the systematic 
statement of its proper steps. As a result, diag- 
nosis of educational ills no longer need be hap- 
hazard. The literature of diagnosis and remedial 
instruction is a growing one and is more and 
more filled with concrete, helpful suggestions. 
One compact formulation of the general steps to 
be followed in diagnosis is as follows: 


Step 1. Analyze the products of the student’s 
work to detect specific instances of failure. 


Step 2. Observe the student at his work to 
discover how he behaves when he makes mis- 
takes. 
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Step 3. Synthesize the findings, as to both 
the incorrect process and the wrong product, 
in the form of hypotheses as to the causes of 
failure. 


Step 4. Prescribe remedial activities designed 
to eliminate the cause of failure and insure 
success. 


Step 5. Test the student to make sure that 
the hypothesis was correct and that the 
remedial instruction has been effective. 


Step 6. If testing reveals that the remedial 
instruction has not been effective, repeat the 
whole process of diagnosis and prescription 
until the difficulty is overcome. 


A third contribution is to be found in the 
development of objective and reliable measuring 
instruments to facilitate Steps 1 and 5. Just as 
a physician finds it imperative to use such stand- 
ard instruments as thermometers and stetho- 
scopes in standard ways in order to diagnose the 
condition of his patient, so the teacher is finding 
it highly essential to provide standard conditions 
under which to study the causes of student fail- 
ure. The standard test, especially the diagnostic 
test, is the instrument which science has placed 
in his hands. 


DIAGNOSIS IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. Mod- 
ern business education is not unaware of the ad- 
vantages to be found in the use of diagnostic tests. 
The development of this type of test in this field 
is of course still in its infancy. Teachers who are 
conscious of a need for precise information about 
their students before attempting to coach will 
recognize, however, that the diagnostic tests which 
have been developed in the fields of elementary 
arithmetic, handwriting, and English will enable 
them to make a start. To the extent that com- 
mercial education is built on the foundations of 
instruction in these three fields, it should be 
possible for teachers of business science to borrow 
diagnostic materials for use in their own. Beyond 
this, diagnostic testing in business education is 
open for development. 


Commercial teachers are advancing in diag- 
nostic and remedial work. More and more fre- 
quently reports appear giving specific instances. 
One teacher has found it effective to analyze his 
student’s work in arithmetic processes at the 
beginning of a semester and provide specific 
remedial drill on difficult points throughout the 
term. Another tells how a coaching class in 
bookkeeping produces improved results. Still 
another reports the use of a classroom procedure 
which makes it possible for him to oversee prac- 
tice work in typewriting so closely that his 
students may never develop the habit of striking 
“b” with a wrong finger. 
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NEW TRENDS IN DIAGNOSIS. Some people in- 
quire, however, whether commercial teachers 
have perceived the shoals on which the whole 
movement for the modernization of coaching 
may be wrecked. The danger they foresee is that 
diagnosis may become paternalistic. They point 
out that the tests are given in order that the 


teacher may find out the difficulty. The analysis © 


is to be the work of the teacher.. The teacher is the 
one who is to formulate the hypothesis and pre- 
scribe remedial measures. 


Commercial teachers ought to be the first to 
recognize the folly of this approach. They must 
realize that it is impossible for them to turn out 
workmen so skilled that they never make mis- 
takes or experience failure. Commercial teachers, 
if they stop to consider it, know that the business 
and industrial world today has no room for the 
intellectual cripple. Skilled help is too abundant 
for it to be necessary or expedient for the em- 
ployer to provide accomplished diagnosticians to 
coach his employees. Business and industry want 
file clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, secreta- 
ries, who are skilled in self-diagnosis. 


Consequently teachers of business subjects 
who have any notion that they are assisting in 
the preparation of recruits for business and 
industry will see that an about face is made in 
the manner in which coaching is conducted. 
Tests must be so administered that the student is 
the one who discovers the cause of his own 
trouble. The student must be given opportunity 
to formulate plans himself for the elimination of 
his difficulty. In a word, the teacher’s job must 
be to help the student develop more and more 
the ability to manage his own affairs. Only thus 
may the development of coaching as a technique 
for the individualization of mass instruction 
reach its highest level of effectiveness. 


POTENTIALITIES IN COACHING. It may be well, 
before the subject is left, to note how close 
coaching lies to the heart of teaching. Every 
teacher knows how many activities engage his 
time which cannot strictly be called teaching at 
all. On the other hand, every teacher who has 
ever had the experience of being called upon as 
a friendly, expert counsellor to help some baffled 
student as he struggles with a knotty problem, 
will bear witness that through that activity he 
received one of the richest rewards in teaching. 
Coaching finds its most complete expression when 
the teacher realizes that to diagnose the immedi- 
ate ill, he must know the whole child; he sets 
about making an exhaustive study of every 
aspect of the child’s life. Ideally, the teacher 
should complete a “case study” of every one of 
his students before he attempts to teach his 
class at all. 


II. ABILITY GROUPING IN COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS 


FUNCTION OF ABILITY GROUPING. Coaching, 
by its very nature, is corrective, not preventive, in 
its method. The pupil must make a mistake 
before there is an excuse for coaching. Moreover, 
to urge that coaching be extended to include the 
making of intensive case studies of all the stu- 
dents in a class, or even of every potential “prob- 
lem child,” is to place the task beyond the range 
of human ability. The teacher, who becomes 
aware of the fact that children differ, first in- 
creases the amount and quality of his coaching 
and then discovers how valuable it is to prevent 
the need for coaching. Immediately the way is 
clear for the development of positive ways of 
adjusting instruction to the needs of individual 
pupils. Ability grouping is one of the earliest 
attempts of a positive sort which still has helpful 
implications for the teacher of business subjects. 


Ability grouping as a technique is the modern 
fruit of a long development which has produced 
first, the graded school and, later, sectioning 
within graded groups. This sectioning is usually 
based upon achievement or ability as judged 
from teacher opinion, standard educational and 
intelligence tests, and other factors or combina- 
tions of factors. The purpose of grouping was to 
contribute to the effectiveness of instruction 
through reduction in the range of abilities repre- 
sented in the group to be taught. Obviously, 
the more alike the pupils, the more uniform the 
effects of identical instruction. Obviously, too, 
if this be true, it ought to be possible for the 
teacher to adjust instructional method, curricular 
content, and standards of appraisal so as to 
secure maximum results with each type of group. 
It is sufficient now to note (1) that teachers as 
they face their high school classes in commercial 
subjects find them the product of a long process 
of selection and classification, and (2) that very 
infrequently can the teachers do anything about 
the general reclassification of their students. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 
What then are the implications to be found for 
business education in ability grouping? First, it 
may occasionally be possible to secure adminis- 
trative arrangements under which the classes 
themselves might be formed on the basis of student 
general ability and the course of study differen- 
tiated for the various levels. Second, it would be 
possible to group and regroup the members of the 
class on the basis of their progress in the work of 
the course and to allow them to progress at their 
own rates. The literature of ability grouping is 
full of suggestions of this sort, which might be 
adapted in many cases to instruction in com- 
mercial fields. 
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These suggestions would seem to offer some, 
but very slight, contributions to the individuali- 
zation of business education. The crux of the 
problem seems to be in finding some form of 
organization which will free the teacher from 
many routine activities and make it possible for 
him to coach in regular class hours. 


A SUGGESTED SOLUTION. For approximately the 
past two years, Mrs. Eleanor Quantrell, a teacher 
in Copernicus Junior High School, Hamtramck, 
Michigan, has been developing? .a procedure in 
her classes in ninth-grade business training which 
succeeds in doing this very thing. In this school 
the course in business training is designed to last 
two semesters. The first semester provides an 
opportunity for the students to gain the experi- 
ences in business which characterize the life of 
the citizen, the consumer, the private individual; 
the second semester provides an opportunity for 
the students to gain the kind of business experi- 
ence which the salesperson, the telephone opera- 
tor, the postman, and the banker have. A 9-A 
section meets simultaneously with a 9-B section 
in a specially-designed three-room unit, all of 
which is under the control of a single teacher. 
One large study room accommodates approxi- 
mately sixty students, who use individualized 
lesson sheets as the main guide for their activi- 
ties. At the other end of the unit is a smaller 
room accommodating approximately twenty stu- 
dents who spend a part of their semester in an 
exploratory course in typewriting. Here too the 
work is completely individualized. Intermediate 
between these two rooms and separated by glass 
partitions is a small room on one side of which 
is a general store, and on the other side a bank, 
a post office, and a telephone exchange. During 
the first half of the semester those members of 
the 9-A section who are not engaged in type- 
writing are divided into groups, each of which 
has charge of one of these “businesses.” From 
time to time, the groups rotate so that each 
individual has experience in the work in the 
store, the bank, the post office, and the telephone 
exchange. During the second half of the semester, 
the two halves of the 9-A section interchange, so 
that those who have been studying typewriting 
take their turn at business. Throughout this 
time the members of the 9-B section have been 
working their way through units, the completion 
of which requires each student to use the store, 
the bank, the post office, and the telephone 
exchange. 

It will be noted that in this procedure, there 
is first of all arrangement for completely indi- 
vidualized instruction. That is, mimeographed 
guides or lesson sheets provide guidance at every 
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point for every student for the next step in his 
work. But this individual learning goes on with 
many of the social concomitants of real life situa- 
tions. In other words, there is room for the 
finest type of cooperative teaching among the 
students themselves. It might almost be said 
that the higher section practically handles the 
teaching of the lower section. Best of all, the 
procedure frees the teacher from many of the 
activities which have customarily been considered 
teaching. It is, therefore, possible for him to 
help his students who need assistance most. 

This is of course a single illustration of how 
one teacher, working in but one subject, has 
woven the “grouping technic” into a compre- 
hensive pattern of instruction for the achieve- 
ment of goals, which seem to be closely in accord 
with modern demands. ‘Teachers whose prob- 
lems lie in other subject fields may find, however, 
that it is possible to work from basic principles 
and evolve other techniques which will achieve 
the same goals. 


III. IMPROVED SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 


It has been suggested that one of the most 
positive and practical suggestions for the indi- 
vidualization of instruction is to be found in the 
development of self-instructional materials. The 
flood of workbooks, laboratory manuals, and job 
sheets which have recently appeared on the 
market supports the statement that there is 
growing a general recognition of the possibilities 
for good inherent in these devices. Certainly no 
teacher of commercial subjects has exhausted 
the opportunities for constructive suggestion who 
has not become familiar with the characteristics 
of the better types of lesson materials. 

However, the preparation of improved self- 
instructional materials is too complex and lengthy 
a subject to go into in detail in this discussion. 
All that can be attempted is to enumerate six of 
the important characteristics of the good lesson 
sheet and suggest briefly how they may be 
realized in practice. 


Other things being equal, the good lesson sheet 
is the one which: 

1. Tends to foster helpfully an intimate per- 
sonal contact between student and teacher. 


The charge has sometimes been leveled 
against self-instructional materials that they 
tend to reduce vital, personal teaching to “canned 
instructions.” The teacher becomes unnecessary 
to the student’s progress in his work; the student 
finds himself left with a cold, impersonal instru- 
ment which has no warmth or life. However, 
this is not necessary. A good lesson sheet is 
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written directly to the student by the teacher; 
it preserves the finest type of serious personal 
interest the same as a personal letter from one 
friend to another. Further, a good lesson sheet 
foresees its own shortcomings and directs the 
student to seek the teacher’s help when it is 
needed. 


2. Utilizes nearly all the materials and oppor- 
tunities for experience which are available. 


Often the opinion is expressed that the lesson 
sheet is a crude and inefficient substitute for a text- 
book. This opinion reveals a complete misunder- 
standing of the character and function of a good 
lesson sheet. After all, where instruction is re- 
stricted to the contents of a single text, the expe- 
rience, and consequently the understanding, on 
the part of the student must be comparatively 
superficial and incomplete. A good lesson sheet 
manages the learning situation in such a fashion 
that the student reads in several texts, delves 
into many related volumes, and perhaps attempts 
experimental application of his generalizations 
from study—at least explores the meanings of the 
subject throughout many of the ramifications of 
its individual and social implications. 


3. Utilizes completely the findings of the scien- 
tific study of the learning process. 


In the past, many teachers have fallen into 
the error of considering a lesson sheet an abridged 
textbook. As a result, the skilled teacher has 
prepared materials which compare favorably in 
quality with the general run of textbooks but 
which ape their logical organization of subject 
matter with little consideration for the possi- 
bilities of psychological arrangement. This has 
meant that lesson sheets have been analyzed 
largely on the basis of the adequacy of their 
presentation of material in a well-defined field, 
as judged by the expert in that field, and that 
little or no attention has been paid to the organi- 
zation of basic experience in terms of the thought 
processes of the one who is doing the experiencing. 
For instance, when lesson sheets achieve psy- 
chological organization, teachers will find ways of 
writing into them the “drawing power” of pur- 
poses which are more closely associated with the 
immediate life needs of the student than are the 
dimly remote demands of a business world which 
the student may never reach. There will be 
developed a distinct technique for the prepara- 
tion of instructional materials. 


4. Provides adequately for maximum growth on 
the part of all learners, no matter what their types 
or general levels of maturity are. 

It is not enough to organize lesson sheets on 
a psychological basis. -A good lesson sheet recog- 
nizes that! there, must be. variety. of opportunity 


for the different types of students which will 
always be found within a class. A good lesson 
sheet finds ways of differentiating the student 
assignment. Several conflicting suggestions as to 
the basis for this differentiation are to be found 
in the literature, and consequently the teacher 
who is writing lesson sheets will find it profitable 
to study the problems involved with some care 
before standardizing his technique on any one 
basis. 


5. Stimulates in wholesome ways the assump- 
tion of responsibility by the student for all aspects 
of his work. 

As has been suggested, the good teacher finds 
ways to transfer the responsibility which he has 
always assumed for student success from his own 
shoulders to those of the student. Similarly, 
good lesson sheets find ways more and more to 
encourage the student to assume responsibility, 
not only for the excellence of his finished work 
but also for the selection of the problems he 
attacks, planning of ways and means to solve 
those problems, appraising the quality of his 
solution, and investigating the broader meanings 
of his study. 


6. Provides effective training in the technique 
of self-diagnosis. 

Probably there is no single realm in which a 
transfer of responsibility from teacher to student 
in commercial subjects is more important than 
in the development of the ability to diagnose 
one’s own difficulties. However, it should be 
recognized that there are possibilities in the 
development of improved lesson sheets to pro- 
vide specific training in the techniques of self- 
diagnosis. It is possible to array for the student 
the generalized program for diagnosis. The lesson 
sheet may direct him in the discovery of the 
specific faults in the process and product of his 
work. He then can be guided to the selection of 
appropriate hypotheses as to the causes and 
possible correction for his own mistakes. 

In the end he can be trained always to check 
himself in order that he may be sure he has 
selected the correct hypothesis and achieved 
control of the activity involved. Lesson sheets 
may thus facilitate development in the power of 
self-diagnosis. 
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A Plea for Sanity in Commercial Education 


Wit your permission and kind indul- 
gence, I shall now administer to you the annual 
anaesthetic known as the “President’s Address.” 
Just why you should be called upon to endure 
this affliction I do not know, except that it is the 
custom. I trust, therefore, that you will be 
lenient and not blame me, but blame the custom, 

Many of you, no doubt, are wondering why 
someone else could not have been found to do 
what I am expected to do, and I share in your 
wonderment and perplexity. In my effort to 
find a solution as to why I should have been 
chosen as your President, I 
have concluded that you knew 
of many who could do as well 
as I, and that in your per- 
plexity in making a selection, 
you found yourselves in the 
predicament of a pretty girl 
whom two rich old men wanted 
to marry, and like her, thus 
soliloquized: 

They are equally ugly and 
equally old; 

They are equally timid and equally bold; 

They are equally tall as they stand in their 
shoes; 

And, in fact, between them there is nothing to 
choose. 

In the brief time I shall trespass on your 
patience, I should like to discuss three types of 
schools, defining, as best I can, what I believe 
to be the place and function of each; namely, 
public schools, private business schools, and col- 
leges. I do not delude myself with the idea that 
I shall be able to say anything new concern- 
ing this matter. All I can hope to do is to 
restate a few obvious facts. 

As I see it, the function of the public school 
is to educate the masses from the primary grades 
on through high school, endeavoring as best they 
can to lay a broad, solid foundation in the fun- 
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damental principles of education upon which 
may be built technical, professional, or higher 
courses of learning. After the completion of the 
high school course the work of the public school 
ceases. The education of the student should then 
be taken up by the private business school or by 
the college for the purpose of giving technical or 
professional courses. The public schools are doing 
a splendid work and richly deserve our hearty 
support and cooperation. I am a firm believer in 
public school education, and I esteem it an 
honor, a privilege, and a pleasure to work for 
and with the public school 
fraternity. To the _ public 
school teachers we owe a debt 
of gratitude that can never be 
repaid. A more loyal, faithful, 
earnest band of workers cannot 
be found. 

I conceive it to be the func- 
tion of the private business 
school to supplement and not 
to supplant the work of the 
public school. There should 
be no conflict or antagonism between these 
schools. The one can and should be a distinct 
help and advantage to the other. After students 
have completed the high school course, it is the 
function of the private business school to supple- 
ment this work with technical training, and to 
prepare efficient office workers, including book- 
keepers, stenographers, secretaries, and account- 
ants. The proper place for a business course in 
the scheme of education is after high school 
graduation and before college entrance. Many 
valid reasons could be given for following this 
sequence. Students who take a business course 
before entering college will make far better college 
students. Such a course will make their college 
work easier, better, and more satisfactory to all 
parties concerned. As many students who enter 
college do not remain to graduate, it is obvious 
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that a business course will prove most profitable 
to this group, since they can, by reason of their 
business training, secure office positions and 
become self-supporting. 

It is the function of the college to take high 
school graduates and give them more advanced 
work in professional subjects such as cannot be 
adequately taught in either the high school or 
the private business school. The colleges are 
equipped to give such advanced courses as will 
prepare students for the professions. Neither 
the high school not the private business school is 
equipped for work of this character. It is, there- 
fore, foolish for them to pretend they are so 
equipped; and those who do this are simply 
deluding themselves and are not playing fair 
with those whom they enroll as students. Let 
no one belittle the work of the college. nor forget 
the wonderful advance that has been made in 
art, literature, and science; and be it remembered 
that for these benefactions we are indebted to 
the college. 

Having stated in a brief and perhaps inade- 
quate way what I believe to be the proper place 
in the scheme of education for these three types 
of schools, is it not obvious that they should 
work together in peace and harmony, and that 
the one should not attempt to encroach on the 
field of the other? I can see no reason for jeal- 
ousy or friction; in fact there would be none if 
each group adhered strictly to its own field and 
did the work it is equipped to do. Education 
would be enriched thereby, and students would 
be better trained and better fitted for their 
chosen field of labor. 

I am making a plea for sanity in education 
and for the elimination of hypocrisy and cam- 
ouflage in our profession. When private business 
schools attempt to draw students from the high 
school before graduation, they make a very 
serious and foolish mistake; they bring reproach 
and disaster on themselves. When they attempt 
to ape colleges and pretend to give advanced 
courses such as only the colleges are equipped to 
give, they injure the profession they represent 
and become ridiculous in the eyes of educators. 
I am a private business school man, and I am 
proud to belong to that profession. The ade- 
quately equipped and properly conducted private 
business schools are doing a work of the greatest 
magnitude and importance. They are doing it 
unaided by endowments or state appropriations. 
They are doing it better, more efficiently, and 
more satisfactorily than it has ever been done by 
schools of any other type. 

I cherish the hope that a new day may soon 
dawn when each type of school to which I have 
referred will see clearly the field in which it can 
do its best work, and then be content to remain 





in its own sphere and do its own job thoroughly 
and well, and leave to other groups to do the 
work which they are better prepared to do. May 
selfishness, jealousy, and envy depart from the 
profession which we all love so dearly and to 
which we have given our time and talent, and in 
the interest of which we have dedicated our lives. 
We are all working with one purpose and to one 
end; namely, giving to the youth of our nation 
an education, building character, and making 
useful citizens. This task can certainly be best 
accomplished by doing the work we are equipped 
to do and by working together in peace and 
harmony. 

As a private school man, I hail the day when 
those of my profession may lock arms with the 
public school people on the one side, and with 
those of the colleges on the other, and, with heads 
erect and with hearts beating in unison, say, 
“Come! Let us go together!” 

* a . 


Stanley Hedges, New President of 
Ohio Group 


Stanley E. Hedges, Vice-President and Treas- 
urer of Canton-Actual Business College, Canton, 
Ohio, was elected President of the Ohio Business 
Schools Association at its fourth annual meeting 
in Columbus, Ohio. The meeting was held on 
February 3 and 4. Representatives of twenty- 
nine Ohio business schools were present. One 
associate member, T. B. Cain of West Virginia 
Business College, Clarksburg, West Virginia, was 
also present. 

The main speaker on the program was Dr. 
W. O. Thompson, President Emeritus of Ohio 
State University. His subject was ““The Place of 
Business Schools in Education.” He delivered a 
remarkable address for a man of seventy-seven. 

Mr. Hedges’ executive staff for the coming 
year consists of F. J. Miller, Tiffin Business Uni- 
versity, Tiffin, vice-president; C. A. Neale, Ham- 
mel Business University, Akron, secretary; J. T. 
Thompson, Steubenville Business College, Steu- 
benville, treasurer. Members of the executive 
committee are Kathleen Edwards, Dyke School 
of Commerce, Cleveland; D. D. Miller, Miller 
School of Business, Cincinnati; and A. McFadyen, 
Bliss College, Columbus. 

7 es es 


Oklahoma City Has New Director 


Mr. C. Guy Brown, formerly a teacher in the 
Central High School, Oklahoma City, was re- 
cently promoted to Director of Commercial 
Education. Mr. Brown is widely known in 
Oklahoma. He has been an excellent teacher 
and a leader in his part of the state. He should 
give to Oklahoma City a good administration as 
Director of Commercial Education. 
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Earmarks of Fraud in Investments 


THE methods and technique 
of investment fraud and near fraud 
are numerous. And it is impossible 
to list and to warn people against all 
possible variations. There are, how- 
ever, certain characteristics which 
seem to mark the fraudulent security 
offering, and it is these general char- 
acteristics or “earmarks” in which I 
am interested. It should be kept in 
mind that I do not charge that every 
investment proposition which has 
one or more of these characteristics 


represent nothing more than ignorance. How- 
ever, it is no more painful and distressing to lose 
money to a crooked promoter than it is to lose 
money to a promoter who is merely ignorant. 
A characteristic that is frequently associated 
with fake stock offerings is the alleged “‘inside 
offer.” The prospective sucker is approached 
and told that he is being given an opportunity to 
get in on the ground floor before the general 
public offering. He has been selected as an up- 
standing and prominent citizen of his community 
to receive the honor of being permitted to sub- 
scribe to the stock. The Standard Oil Company 
of Colorado, a company that is not associated in 
any way with the standard oil group of companies 
and which was trading on the established invest- 
ment reputation of the standard oil group, broad- 
casted a well-engraved prospectus a year or two 
ago. The first paragraph read as follows: “You 
have been selected by the Standard Oil Company 
of Colorado to participate in its first public 
offering of 400,000 shares of its capital stock at 
the initial price of $10 per share.” These so- 
called “‘inside offers” to total strangers, and which 
come in printed or mimeographed form, should 
not deceive anyone. It should be entirely clear 
to the most inexperienced in investment matters 
that if the proposition were such a good thing it 
would not be necessary to go about the country 
making inside offers to all and sundry. However, 
this appeal to the ego and pride of the sucker 
must be effective, for this feature is included in 
very many, if not most, fraudulent offerings. 
The so-called inside offer that comes in mimeo- 
graphed or printed form is in reality an insult to 
the intelligence of the one to whom it is addressed. 
A companion to the inside offer is the “hurry, 
hurry appeal.” The Standard Oil Company of 
Colorado prospectus that I referred to had this 
paragraph in it: “Oversubscription of this offer- 
ing is anticipated. Accordingly you will be 
allowed only five days after receiving this invita- 
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tion in which to subscribe to Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Colorado capital 
stock at the initial price of $10 per 
share. Further, the company re- 
serves the right to reject any or all 
subscriptions, the same being subject 
to acceptance at the office of the 
company at Denver, Colorado, and 
to make allotments to provide for 
over-subscription.” Sometimes this 
hurry hurry appeal is varied a little 
and the sucker is told that the price 
is about to advance. On the first of 
the next month perhaps the price will advance 
from ten cents a share to twenty cents a share— 
hurry, hurry; get your order in before the price 
goes up. Of course, the price that is advanced 
is the promoter’s issue price and not the outside 
open market. There is usually no outside open 
market on which the investor may dispose of 
his shares, but naturally this fact is not men- 
tioned. Sometimes the story is that the amount 
of stock is limited and going very rapidly; there- 
fore you must telegraph your order immediately. 
Such a rush appeal should be regarded by the 
investor as a positive danger sign. 

The outstanding characteristic of many 
fraudulent investment propositions is they paint 
a situation that, to any sane man, is too good to 
be true. Some of the schemes concocted are so 
absurd that it would seem that even the most 
ignorant person would not be taken in. This is 
not a something-for-nothing world, and the path- 
way of investment is not strewn with roses, so 
that the painting of a too highly optimistic 
picture is a sign of danger. The Cultivated 
Oyster Farms Corporation, for example, proposes 
to sell investors forty barrels of seed oysters at 
$2.00 a barrel, agreeing to plant the oysters for 
the purchaser and to pay twenty-five cents a 
barrel for all oysters harvested. This offering 
baits the sucker with the promise of $50 a month 
for life on an investment of $80. 

Another trick that is used by the fake stock 
gentry is the guarantee of one’s own securities. 
I remember several years ago when the stock 
salesmen of the Guaranty Oil Company, a com- 
pany that drilled a dry hole near Eugene, called 
on me to sell some stock. In one breath they 
assured me that Mr. Olson, the promoter, had 
so much confidence in the enterprise that he had 
invested all of his personal funds in the company; 
and in the next breath they said that Mr. Olson 
personally guaranteed all investors 8% upon their 
investment. The salesmen didn’t say how good 
Mr. Olson’s guarantee would have been with all 
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of his funds in the oil well. 

A few years ago the W. B. Foshay Company, 
a shyster public utility enterprise centering at 
Minneapolis, conducted a stock-selling campaign 
in Oregon. Prospective buyers of the stock were 
assured that if they wanted their money back, 
all they had to do was to bring in the stock to 
one of the sales offices and have it sold for them. 
This worked out all right, as long as the company 
was actively engaged in stock selling, but no 
longer than that. The offer of a company to 
guarantee the investor a definite return on its 
own stocks should always be viewed with sus- 
picion. 

The use of high pressure methods, generally, 
in the sale of securities is to be regarded with 
suspicion. We must remember that high pressure 
salesmanship costs money. As a matter of fact, 
it is not uncommon for 50% or more of the sale 
price of wildcat stocks to be 
absorbed just in the cost of 
selling. Any company, even 
though there is no fraud in- 
volved, would find it almost 
impossible to operate profit- 
ably and pay a 50% selling 
commission for the sale of its 
stock. Remember this the 
next time a high pressure 
salesman calls on you and 
paints a glowing picture of some security that he 
is selling, or calls you by long distance and says 
that you must send your order immediately, as 
the price is going up. It is a safe rule never to 
buy securities from a salesman, particularly a 
stranger, who uses high pressure methods. 
Legitimate securities are not sold that way. 

Another sign of danger is the investment 
proposition that offers something a long way off 
and totally unfamiliar to the sucker. Distance 
lends enchantment and there is something much 
more colorful, alluring, and romantic about a 
diamond mine in Brazil, a banana plantatior in 
Honduras, or a gold mine in South Africa than 
in something more commonplace and familiar to 
the sucker. The hope of the promoters is that 
the sucker will be carried away by his emotions 
and imagination and that his good sense will be 
overpowered by this lure of the unknown. 

Many people have a feeling of antagonism 
toward Wall Street and the speculative market 
generally; the promoter sometimes takes ad- 
vantage of this fact. The prospectus appeals to 
this feeling by denouncing speculation and stock 
brokers, or banks and bankers and Wall Street. 
When a lawyer has no case, it is supposed to be 
good practice to abuse the opposing attorney. 
When your own reputation is none too good, it 
is likewise supposed to be good practice to point 
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to the rascals with great vigor in order to divert 
attention from your own delinquencies. This 
principle the shady promoters have taken to 
heart. Generally you should regard such an 
appeal to prejudice as a dangerous sign. 


Another danger sign, which I think is not 
nearly as common as in other years, is pointing 
to the profits that have been made in other 
unrelated businesses. If the circular spends a 
great deal of space telling of the wonderful profits 
that were made by the original stockholders in 
the Singer Sewing Machine Company, The Ford 
Motor Company, or other well-known corpora- 
tions, it is a sign of ignorance or fraud, probably 
the latter. The fact that these concerns were 
very profitable is no proof at all that the proposed 
enterprise will be equally profitable even if it is 
honest. I cannot end this article 
without some mention of what 
I think is the worst fraud of 
all—that is the fraud against 
the man who is looking for em- 
ployment. This fraud works 
something like this: A man or 
woman looking for employ- 
ment reads an advertisement 
in the paper offering employ- 
ment. Upon investigation, the 
applicant is told that he must 
put up a cash bond; he is persuaded to do so 
since the job is painted in rather bright colors. 
The supposed employer then simply decamps 
with the money. There are many varia- 
tions to this racket but I shall mention only 
a few. Sometimes the applicant for a job is 
offered a very good position but conditioned 
upon the making of a certain investment. When 
the so-called employer has hired enough men and 
secured their funds, he too decamps. I do not 
mean, of course, that all jobs that require an 
investment are frauds, but many of them are. 
Another variation is the sale of a partnership. 
Sometimes the man who is looking for work 
reads an advertisement concerning the sale of a 
part-interest in a small business that offers 
promise. The individual who has the interest for 
sale paints a glowing picture of the profits that 
can be made and how easy the work is, with the 
result that the partnership interest is sold. Later 
the buyer discovers that the so-called business 
cannot be made to produce a profit at all and 
that he has lost the amount that he paid for the 
interest. Unfortunately this partnership racket 
is frequently kept within the letter of the law, 
and it is difficult for the one defrauded to obtain 
restitution. 

In summary, then, I have not attempted to 
enumerate all the possible types of investment 
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fraud but have attempted to describe some of the 
rather common characteristics and earmarks of 
the fraudulent investment proposition. These 
include the following: 


The inside offer 

The hurry, hurry appeal 

Over-optimism 

Guarantee of own securities 

The use of high pressure methods 

The lure of the unknown 

Pointing to the rascals 

Pointing to the profits of other businesses 


It is always safe to follow the slogan of the 
Better Business Bureau—“Investigate before you 
invest."—O. K. Burrell, School of Business 
Administration, Untversity of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. 


lowa Research Conference 


The Seventh Annual Iowa Research Confer- 
ence on Commercial Education will be conducted 
by the University of lowa, Colleges of Education 
and Commerce, in Iowa City on March Io and 
II, 1933. The program will be in charge of Dr. 
E. G. Blackstone of the College of Commerce. 


No fee is charged for attending the conference. 
It is open to teachers, graduate students, super- 
visors, and superintendents. In announcing the 
conference, Dr. Blackstone urges superintendents 
and principals to attend. It is planned to help 
give them an understanding of the problems and 
the importance of commercial education. Sessions 


will be held in the Senate Chamber of Old Capitol. 
The program is as follows: 


Friday, 9:00 a. m. 


“A Comparison of Vocabularies of Business Spel- 
lers’”—Thelma L. Paterson, Graduate Student, Uni- 
versity of lowa. 


“The Status of Instruction in Fconomics in Iowa 
High Schools’”—Helen Mooty, Graduate Student, Uni- 
versity of lowa. 


“Business Knowledge and Concepts of High School 
Students”—R. G. Price, Horace Mann High School, 
Gary, Indiana. 


“Summary of Research in Secondary School Eco- 
nomics”—H. G. Shields, School of Business, University 
of Chicago. 


Friday, 2:00 p. m. 


“An Evaluation of Salesmanship Instruction in 
Secondary Schools’—Hayden H. Colby, Graduate 
Student, University of Iowa. 


“Determination of Validity of Carlson’s Book- 
> str Sys Series D, Numbers 7, 8, and 9”—Miss 
per . Huyck, Township High School, Harvey, 

linois. 


“An Analysis of the Duties of Bookkeepers”— 
Elvin S. Eyster, North Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 
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“Summary of Research in Bookkeeping”—E. G. 
Blackstone, University of Iowa. 


Friday, 6:30 p. m. 


Convention Dinner, under direction of Fpsilon 
Chapter of Pi Omega Pi. Mrs. M. G. Dakin, President, 
presiding. 


“What Beginning Commercial Teachers Are Doing” 
—Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 


Theory and Dreams Session 


Saturday, 9:00 a. m. 


“Summary of Research on Shorthand Transcrip- 
tion”—Marie Lauritsen, Graduate Student, University 
of Iowa. 


“What Arithmetical Abilities are Essential in Com- 
mercial Positions’—L. B. Kinney, University of Min- 
nesota. 


“A Summary of Investigations on the Relation of 
Intelligence to Success in Commercial Education”— 
F. M. Sandy, Des Moines Catholic College, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


“A Summary of Research in Junior Business Train- 
ing’—L. L. Jones, Gregg Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Saturday, 2:00 p. m. 
“A Study of the Activities of Heads of Commercial 


Departments”—Irvin Wall, Washington Park High 
School, Racine, Wisconsin. 


“A Study of the Usefulness of Clerical Work Done 
for the School by the Commercial Students”—Mrs. 
Margaret Z. Paine, Graduate Student, University of 
Iowa. 


“A Technique for the Utilization of Job Instruction 
Sheets in Office Machine Instruction’—Ruth L. 
Roberts, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 


“A Summary of Research Invest‘gations in Business 
English”—R. R. Aurner, University of Wisconsin. 


Central Commercial Teachers Association 


Miss Charity R. Craig, President of Central 
Commercial Teachers Association, has announced 
plans for the convention which will be held in 
Marshalltown, Iowa, on May 4, 5, and 6. 


Headquarters of the convention will be in 
Tallcorn Hotel. The local chairman is H. H. 
Hunt of Central Iowa Business College, Mar- 
shalltown. 


The reception will be on Thursday evening, 
May 4. General meetings will be held on Friday 
and Saturday, with a banquet on Friday evening. 
The round-table meetings, devoted to shorthand, 
tvpewriting, stenotyping, and general business, 
will be arranged to avoid conflicts with the 
general meetings and so that teachers may at- 
tend all round-table discussions. 


Registrations should be sent to the secretary, 
Mrs. W. R. Hamilton, Hamilton College of 
Commerce, Mason City, lowa. 
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Fundamentals 

of Retail Selling 

“4 G. WALTERS Can be used asa basic course 
and in salesmanship or for a special 
E. J. ROWSE 


course to follow a general 
course in salesmanship. A course in retail selling 
is practical in any community. Surveys of gradu- 
ates show that many of them go into retail selling 


activities. 


The questions, problems, and projects in FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF RETAIL SELLING enable you 
to make the course concrete. A work book may 


be obtained to correlate with the text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The Placement Bureau 


In the past years we have had many graduates 
from the commercial departments of our schools. 
Some of them have positions now, some do not. 
Some of them had a hard time finding a position, 
others did not. After their last year in school it 
was up to them to care for themselves. 

Stress was continually put on the develop- 
ment of skill; the pupils were urged to notice all 
the details that would help them in case a position 
was Offered to them. There was an improvement 
in the type of material taught, so that the pupil 
might be better trained. Teachers could go no 
farther, after they had, what they considered, 
educated the pupils to the best of their ability, 
the teachers gave no thought to helping the 
pupils find an opportunity to make use of their 
special skills. 

You probably know of many cases in which 
a pupil received an excellent education, was well 
fitted for a good position, but was unable to find 
employment. Why? Perhaps it was because he 
lacked the incentive to interview the business 
man, or perhaps he just felt there was no position 
open for him. More likely there was no organized 
agency through which the pupil could secure 
interviews and possible employment. The latter 
case was true in Creston, lowa. Through a study 
of the occupational histories of the graduates, 
the number of those who wanted employment 
and who were unable to secure it, was definitely 
determined. 

The usual steps followed; definite plans were 
formulated, the approval of the administration 
was received, and finally the plans were presented 
to a seminar group of teachers who were in- 
terested. After receiving their criticisms, not all 
of which were favorable, and their approval, I 
announced “The Placement Bureau.” 

The outstanding purpose of the placement 
bureau is to help the business man find efficient 
employees, and to help the prospective employee 
to secure a desirable position. This service is of 
course given without charge to the employer or 
to the pupil. A placement bureau in our school 
does not mean that pupils graduating from 
Creston High School have to wait until a position 
is secured for them through this bureau. The 
purpose is only to give them additional help in 
securing a position. Pupils are advised to use 
every other legitimate and reasonable means 
necessary to secure for themselves a position. 

The advantages of having a placement bureau 
are as follows: 

I. Advantages to the pupils 
(a) Pupils may use the organization as 
reference in case they wish to obtain 


positions through agencies in other cities. 
(b) Pupils are offered an organized 
agency, within their own school, which 
will assist them to secure employment. 
(c) If all seniors are required to enroll 
with the placement bureau, it will provide 
the best possible permanent record of 
each graduate, and will be available to 
college authorities and all college organi- 
zations, as well as to employers of the 
community. 
(d) Many pupils, not classified as com- 
mercial, want an opportunity to consider 
and accept employment, for which no 
particular training is required. This 
bureau intends to give those people just 
consideration. 
(e) If the pupils know they are to be 
assisted in procuring a position after 
graduating, they will make a greater 
effort to become efficient. 
II. Advantages to the employer 

(a) A placement bureau saves time and 
expense. Whenever an employer of the 
town needs a stenographer, a bookkeeper, 
ora clerk of high school age, he can go to 
the placement bureau and look over the 
records and references of any one who has 
graduated or who will soon graduate. 
The employer can then decide upon those 
that he wishes to interview. 
(b) Because of the information provided 
by the placement bureau, the employer 
will be better able to judge the qualifica- 
tions of the applicant.—Willard A. 

Wollenhaupt, Head of Commercial Department, 

Senior High School, Creston, Iowa. 


Oklahoma 


The Commercial Section of the Oklahoma 
Education Association held its annual meeting in 
Tulsa on February 2, 3, and 4. The chairman of 
the commercial section was Vera B. Neel of Okla- 
homa City. The bookkeeping round table was 
led by C. Guy Brown of Oklahoma City. The 
speakers on the program were as follows: Paul 
A. Carlson, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin; K. Olive Bracher, Gregg College, 
Chicago, Illinois; H. S. Miller, Director of Com- 
merce, Wichita, Kansas. 

New officers of the commercial section are: 
Chairman, Edith E. White, Director of Com- 
merce, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Secretary, Lenna Law- 
son, High School, Wewoka, Oklahoma. 
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Applying for a Position 


When applying for a position, the student 
should consider herself the object “For Sale.” 
Naturally, when one has something to sell, one 
makes that thing look as attractive as possible. 
The used-car dealer touches up the old car, 
washes it, and polishes it because he appreciates 
the fact that “first impressions are lasting im- 
pressions.” So it is with the applicant for a 
position. 

When we say an applicant should “look her 
best,” we do not mean that because she looks 
best in an afternoon dress or possibly in an 
evening dress, she should wear either of these. 
First and foremost, she should look the part of 
the business person. The “tailored woman” has 
gained great prominence during the last few 
years. Remember, do not go to extremes. By 
tailored clothes we do not mean that you should 
wear a mannish looking suit, a white high-col- 
lared blouse, a necktie, a severe hat, low heeled 
shoes—you may not be the type for this costume. 
Few people are. “Tailored clothes” in this sense 
mean “plain but attractive.” You should wear 
becoming styles—styles that fit your particular 
type. Looking attractive always proves an 
asset. Choose carefully, then, your suit or dress. 
Wear good looking, well-polished shoes, “‘holeless” 
stockings and gloves, and a small hat. Remem- 
ber your poise will be determined to a large 
extent by the way you look. 

Assume that you have decided upon the 
clothes you are to wear—let me caution you 
here that neat, well pressed, clean clothes are 
what you need. Then as to your personal appear- 
ance—a good wholesome looking face will appeal 
to the business man much more quickly than a 
painted, powdered one. A lady does not make 
up her eyebrows and lips in the day time. Makeup 
of any kind that is noticeable loses its effect. 
Your finger nails should be clean and well-cared 
for. Your hair should be clean and becomingly 
combed. 

Up to this point we have discussed your 
appearance. Now, assume that you are waiting 
in the office of your future employer You should 
be on time. If you have an appointment at ten 
o'clock, be there at five minutes before ten. 
Your future employer’s time is more valuable 
than yours, and he will not wait. If you have to 
wait for him, you may sit quietly or read a 
magazine if there is one there; do not in any way 
indicate your annoyance if he should happen to 
be late. Keep in mind that gum chewing in 
public is not considered good form, so refrain 
from that pastime. When you are ushered in 
for the interview, take a chair, be careful how 
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you sit down both feet should be on the floor, 
try to assume a “comfortable look.” 

Your future employer may be high-strung; 
such things as opening and closing your purse, 
snapping and unsnapping your gloves may annoy 
him. Answer any questions he may ask you 
truthfully, quickly, and in a clear voice. Assume 
that he is not deaf and also that he cannot hear 
a whisper. You have no need to be nervous, 
provided you are qualified for the job for which 
you are applying. Bluffing will get you nowhere. 
If you are asked to take a letter and transcribe 
it, do it—you know how. You have done that 
same thing many times in school so there is no 
need to be nervous or excited about it. Do 
your best possible work. You will probably be 
told that you will be notified if you get the 
position. Do not prolong the interview with a 
lot of worthless conversation but gracefully make 
your exit when your interviewer indicates that 
he is finished.— Mary Anna Quigley, Nott Terrace 
High School, Schenectady, New York. 


Tri-State Meeting 


The Tri-State Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation will meet in Pittsburgh on Friday, March 
31, and Saturday, April 1. R. G. Walters, Per- 
sonnel Officer and Director of Teacher Training 
of Grove City College. Grove City, Pennsylvania, 
is president of the association. Under his super- 
vision, committees have worked out a very at- 
tractive program. 


On Friday evening, March 31, a social gather- 
ing will be held in Duffs-Iron City College. 
Entertainment will consist of dancing and card 
games. 


The general meeting will be held on Saturday 
morning at 9.00 a. M. in the Frick Training School. 
The main speaker will be Ben G. Graham, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Pittsburgh. 

The sectional meetings begin at 10:45 A. M. 
Speakers at the sectional meetings will be as 
follows: R. F. Webb, State Teachers College, 
Indiana; E. H. Fearon, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh; N. B. Curtis, Westinghouse High 
School, Pittsburgh; Dr. R. R. Aurner, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; H. C. Sipe, High School, 
Wheeling, West Virginia; Josephine Boyle, Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh. 

At 1:00 p. Mm. a luncheon will be held in Web- 
ster Hall. 

Teachers of Ohio, West Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania are eligible for membership. 
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A Lesson in Ledger Closing 


Tue chart on page 323 is 
a device for helping the bookkeeping 
students visualize the ledger closing 
process. It is merely an extension of 
the equation idea to the work to be 
done at the close of the fiscal period. 

The chart represents the books of 
H. W. Good as they appear after the 
first trial balance for November 30 
has been taken. 

In presenting the lesson on the 
work to be done at the close of a fiscal 
period, the attention of the students 
may be called to the fact that there 
are two questions the proprietor wants 
answered: 

1. How much am I worth? 

2. Am I worth more now than at the begin- 

ning of the fiscal period? How much profit 
have I made? 


To answer the first question, we must make 
use of the asset and liability accounts. 


To answer the second question, we must refer 
to the income and expense accounts. 


In analyzing the accounts on our ledger, the 
students discover some accounts listed as assets 
that are not assets—one account listed as a cost 
that is not a cost. By further analysis the student 
discovers that certain account balances as they 
appear on this ledger represent mixed values. 
It then becomes evident to the student that ad- 
justing entries are necessary in order to “unmix” 
or separate the values in the mixed accounts. 

The discovery of “mixed” accounts brings up 
the question as to how some account balances 
come to represent two values. By referring to 
Chapter I of 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting, the students recall that it would be 
possible to keep books so that the ledger closing 
process would not be necessary. The student 
will be reminded that he once recorded trans- 
actions so as to show the change in the asset 
merchandise each time a change occurred. He 
will also recall that profit was figured on each 
transaction and the increase in proprietorship 
resulting from the transaction was recorded 
immediately in the proprietor’s account. 


The student can readily see the work that 
would be involved in figuring profit on each 
transaction and can see that recording the change 
in the asset merchandise and the determining of 
profit at intervals is a more efficient method of 
keeping bookkeeping records. The entries neces- 
sary to close and adjust the ledger are necessary 
to record the changes in summary form that 
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have not been made in detail at the 
time the changes occurred. 

For the past two years this method 
of presenting the ledger closing proc- 
ess has been used in some of the book- 
keeping classes at Fairfax High School. 
This method has been used not only 
in Bookkeeping I but also in Book- 
keeping II and III. Whenever the 
classes arrive at the close of the fiscal 
period, the ledger is spread out as an 
equation on the blackboard. Then 
the accounts, as they appear on the 
board, are analyzed by the class, and 
the adjusting and closing entries are 
made in journal form, and are posted 
to the ledger on the blackboard. The 
effect of the entry on the equation is called to 
the attention of the class when the posting is 
done. When the posting of the adjusting entries 
is completed, we point out that there are five 
classes of accounts on the ledger. Every account 
that represented mixed values has been adjusted 
so that all accounts will fall into one of the five 
classes of accounts. From the assets and liabili- 
ties we can arrive at present proprietorship, and 
from the income and expense accounts we can 
arrive at net profit. 

The closing entries are then posted, and as 
each income and expense account is made to 
balance by the posting, the account is ruled. 
When the income, cost, and expense accounts 
have all been closed into the Profit and Loss 
Summary account, the students discover that 
this account contains the same information as 
the profit and loss columns of the working sheet. 
The question is asked, “To whom does this 
profit belong?” The class determines that it 
belongs to the proprietor; therefore the final 
closing entry is posted, transferring the balance 
to the proprietor’s drawing and capital accounts. 

The ledger closing process is without doubt 
the most difficult step for the student of book- 
keeping. The difficulty arises from failure to 
see the reason for the entries necessary to close 
the books. Some students will memorize the 
entries or, by following closely the illustrations 
in the text, may successfully close the books, 
but few are able to give a satisfactory reason for 
making the entries. 

The equation method of approach to the 
subject of bookkeeping presents the work to the 
student so that he readily understands the reasons 
for entries required in opening a set of books and 
recording the current transactions.—H. O. Backer, 
Fairfax High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BusINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Curry and Rice 
(Third Edition) 
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Here is a text which is not only revised but which is also 
reconstructed in harmony with new developments in 
education. Many new problems are introduced. The 
text is divided into units, which are subdivided into 
chapters and sections. Plenty of problems are provided 
for supplementary work. Texts are available for long or 
short courses. Write for this book, stating the length of 


your course, if you plan a change. 


“a SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
+] } (Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Indiana Contests 


M. E. Studebaker, Ball 
State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. has an- 
nounced the spring contests 
for public high schools in 
Indiana. Mr. Studebaker 


is state contest manager. 


Any high school in In- 
diana is eligible to enter 
the contest by paying the 
enrollment fee of $2.00. 
The contest in Indiana is a 
mass event. ‘Tests, fur- 
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nished by the state contest manager, are to be ad- 


ministered in each school on April 12. All the 
students in each contesting school are required 
to take the tests. The median score is used as the 
basis of determining the winners. The twenty- 
five schools having the highest median scores in 
each event are eligible to enter the final state 
contest. Teams of three members may be ap- 
pointed to represent these schools. The twenty- 
five individuals having the highest score in each 
event are also eligible to enter the final state 
contest for individual honors. 

The final contest will be held in Muncie on 
Saturday, April 29. 


Pennsylvania Contest 


The Third Annual Commercial Contest will 
be held at the State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, on Saturday, May 6, 1933. 

Five different commercial subjects will be 
tested in the same manner as in previous years. 
The contest events are: bookkeeping. Gregg 
shorthand, typewriting, business law, and busi- 
ness arithmetic. 

Successful contestants will receive gold, silver, 
and bronze charms as awards for first, second, 
and third places, respectively. The high school 
team having the highest average number of 
points will receive the silver loving cup. This 
cup is now held by the Northampton High 
School. 

Winners in the Third Annual Commercial 
Contest will be eligible to enter the national 
commercial contests held in Chicago in connec- 
tion with the World’s Fair. 

Contestants accompanied by teachers will be 
given living accommodations at the college if the 
distance to Bloomsburg is so great that they 
have to arrive on Friday evening, May 5. 

Information regarding the rules and regula- 
tions may be obtained from Harvey A. Andruss, 
Director, Department of Commerce, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Registration of Commercial or 
Business Schools 
The following proposals were published in “Accredited 
News,’’ December, 1932. The purpose of these proposals 
is to develop discussion on centents of model bills for 
state legislatures if legislation seems inevitable. 

1. The term commercial or business school 
as used in this section shall mean a school or 
a department therein offering courses of in- 
struction in a commercial subject or commercial 
subjects which have for their primary purpose 
the preparation of persons for wage earning 
commercial occupations. 

2. No person, firm or corporation shall con- 
duct in this State a commercial, business or 
accountancy school designed to prepare its pa- 
trons for business requirements in shorthand, 
typing, stenotypy, bookkeeping, accounting or 
similar subjects for which a tuition fee is charged, 
unless such school is approved and registered by 
the Education Department of the State. 

3. The Regents (or Department of Educa- 
tion) shall adopt suitable rules to govern the ap- 
prova! and registration of such schools as apply 
for approval. 

4. Immediately after the enactment of this 
Bill into law the Regents (or Department of Ed- 
ucation) shall appoint a council of seven persons, 
at least five of whom shall be actively identified 
with the work carried on by well known private 
commercial, business or accountancy schools, not 
more than one such person identified with private 
commercial, business or accounting schools to be 
selected from any one city. 


5. It shall be the duty of such Council to act 
in an advisory capacity to the Board of Regents 
in preparing and promulgating the rules that 
shall govern the approval and registration of such 
schools, including the requirements for all courses 
of study set up as a basis for recognition by the 
Education Department. 


6. The members of this Council shall serve 
the purposes for which the Council is created 
without pay or compensation of any kind, but 
the traveling expenses in the discharge of such 
duties may be provided by rules of the Regents 
(or Department of Education). 


7. All such private commercial schools or 
schools of accountancy now operating within this 
State are hereby required within ninety days after 
this enactment to apply, upon blanks to be fur- 
nished by the Department of Education, for 
approval under the provisions of this law. 


8. All schools thus applying for approval shall 
have attached to such application a bank draft 
or certified check for $25, and every school ap- 
proved by the Department of Education shall be 
required to pay annually a fee of $25. All such 
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funds paid in by private schools under this law 
shall be applied by the Department of Education 
in meeting the expenses incident to this act. 

g. If it shall be found that any private com- 
mercial school or school of accountancy now 
operating in this State and applying for approval 
cannot measure up to the requirements that may 
be established under the provisions of this act, 
such school may be granted, by the Board of 
Regents (or Department of Education), a tem- 
porary permit for a period of six months to enable 
such school to make further provision to meet 
said requirements, provided that any such school 
shall be required during such probationary period 
to have on file with the Department of Education 
a satisfactory bond of $3000 as a guarantee of 
good faith for any obligations in dealing with 
the public. 

10. In the event that any person, firm or cor- 
poration shall desire to establish a new school 
within this State to be known as a commercial, 
business or accountancy school offering courses 
of instruction as herein provided, such person, 
firm or corporation shall be required to apply to 
the Board of Regents (or Department of Educa- 
tion) for approval and shall file a satisfactory 
bond of not less than $5000 in good faith, and 
such bond shall be kept in force and retained by 
the Department of Education for a period of at 
least five years. 

11. The Regents (or Department of Educa- 
tion) may revoke any registration for cause after 
having given the delinquent person, firm or cor- 
poration a proper hearing on the causes prompt- 
ing complaint. 

12. It is hereby further provided, that any 
private business or commercial school incorpo- 
rated in this state as a business or commercial 
college and conducting courses of study in com- 
mercial subjects in preparation of students for 
business pursuits, shall have the privilege of 
registering under its official title, within the pro- 
vision of this act, upon the same terms and 
conditions as all other private commercial schools. 

13. The Commissioner of Education shall 
cause to be printed on or before October 1st of 
each year a list of all registered commercial or 
business schools and shall send a copy of such 
list to each city, village and district superintend- 
ent of schools and to the principal of each Junior 
and Senior High School. 

14. Any student who has completed a full 
year’s work or more in a business or commercial 
school registered by the Education Department 
under this act shall be entitled to receive full 
credit by the Commissioner of Education for the 
work done. 

15. A violation of subdivision two of this 
section shall constitute a misdemeanor. 
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Teacher Becomes Banker 


Mr. Charles F. Sherman, 
President of Sherman’s 
Business School, Mount 
Vernon, New York, was 
recently elected first vice- 
president of Eastchester 
Savings Bank. He has been 
a trustee of this bank for 
eighteen years. For four 
years he has been chairman 
of the executive committee. 
Eastchester Savings Bank 
is the largest bank in Mount 





Vernon, with assets of 
$26,000.00. 
Mr. Sherman went from yaw . 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, to 
Mount Vernon in 1895. He established a school 
for W. J. Martin. He later established his own 
school. His school will be continued under the 
direct supervision of his wife with the assistance 
of Mrs. Eva G. Hay, principal. 


We Thank You | 


J. I. Kinman, President of Kinman Business 
University, Spokane, Washington, recently sent 
the editor of THe Batance SHEET a copy of a 
bulletin which he distributed to his faculty. The 
following is quoted from this bulletin: 


“The Balance Sheet, published by the South- 
Western Publishing Company, is an outstanding maga- 
zine. Each issue is brimmed full of worth-while mate- 
rial. Every teacher should read this magazine religiously 
each month. We become so used to receiving a maga- 
zine like The Balance Sheet without having to pay for 
it, that I sometimes wonder if we do realize what a 
splendid magazine it is and how valuable it has become 
to the live, aggressive school man and teacher. I am 
quite sure that if the subscription price of this magazine 
were what it should be, $5.00 a year, we would appre- 
ciate its true value. 


“T would especially like to have you read pages 
195, 196, and 200 of the January issue. In this con- 
nection, I would like to call your attention to the fact 
that one cannot expect to get the full value from this 
type of reading when you read it in the school room or 
in the office. It must be read in the sanctum of your 
home or room. It must not be read with the attitude 


that ‘I am reading it just because it is my duty to do 
so,’ or because ‘I have been asked to do it’.” 


Rude’s Business College Affiliates with 
Junior College 


Rude’s Business College of Carthage, Mis- 
souri, recently announced its affiliation with the 
Ozark Junior College. Hereafter, Rude’s Business 
College will be known as the Department of 
Commerce of Ozark Junior College. 
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A Speed Development Program 


After the Typewriting I class has thoroughly 
mastered the keyboard, I begin my program of 
speed work. We use the paragraph practice 
material which is given in the 20th Century 
Touch Typewriting book beginning on page 123. 


I begin by giving one-minute speed tests. 
The third and fourth are two-minute tests. The 
remaining ones shown on the chart are three 
minutes in length. As time goes on and new 
charts are made up, the requirements for the 
speeds may be raised and the time necessary to 
pass them increased. 


I use the following method in figuring the 
grades for this type of work: Find the total 
number of speeds passed in a class during a 
period of six weeks. From this, secure the aver- 
age number, and give a grade of eighty per cent 
for this average achievement. For each speed 
which is greater or less than the average, add or 
subtract an arbitrary number of points. 

Both the chart and the sheet showing the 
basis for grading this work should be posted so 
that it can be readily consulted by the students. 
—Mabel Wenger, Highland High School, High- 
land, Illinois. 


AUTOMATIC PROGRESSION SPEED CHART 















































Pace | Pace | Pace | Pace | Pace | Pace | Pace | Pace | Pace | Pace | Pace | Pace 
123 | 126 | 128 | 133 | 137 | 140 | 143 | 145 | 148 | 151 | 154 | 161 

a eee 1 1 1 1 1 

ROE b Scicis obieniehe 1 

MN cap keteumes 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Rusterman......... 1 2 

IIE 5 ois ois s 5 x 50 4% 1 1 1 1 

Neubauver........... 2 1 1 2 

Schneider........... 2 1 1 1 | 1 | 2 1 1 


























BASIS FOR SPEED CHART RECORD 


Grapinc SCHEME 


Tests must be perfect. 

15 words a minute, credit for one speed 
20 words a minute, credit for two speeds 
25 words a minute, credit for three speeds 
30 words a minute, credit for four speeds 
35 words a minute, credit for five speeds 


40 words a minute, credit for six speeds 
45 words a minute, credit for seven speeds 


When 75% of the class have written the same 
test without error, all students pass to the next 
one. 


Nation-Wide Typewriting Contest 


E. E. Fink, teacher of typewriting in the 
Senior High School of El Dorado, Kansas, con- 
ducted his first nation-wide typewriting contest 
in March, 1932. Students from 160 schools en- 
tered the contest. They represented 40 states. 

Four sets of gold, silver, and bronze medals 
were given to the ranking students. Four silver 
plaques were given as trophies to the highest 
ranking schools. 

A charge of fifty cents was made to each 
school to pay the expense of medals and trophies. 
A charge of one cent each for the tests was made 


to cover the cost of preparing and distributing 
the tests. The tests were administered in class- 
rooms in the schools in which the contestants 
were located. Only three papers were accepted 
from each school. Contests included first and 
second-year students. The final ranking was 
based on a composite score of speed and accuracy. 


Contests will be conducted again this year 
under similar regulations if a sufficient number 
of teachers are interested. ‘Teachers who are 
interested should write to E. E. Fink, Senior High 
School, El Dorado, Kansas. 
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Education of Business Teachers 

The National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions has launched a 
program for coordinated research work in business 
education in teachers colleges and universities. 
Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
President of the Association, has appointed Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax of New York University as general 
chairman of the research commission. The secre- 
tary is Dr. Herbert A. Tonne of New York 
University. 

The chairmen of sub-committees are as fol- 
lows: sub-committee on “‘Social-Civic Research 
Problems,” J. O. Malott, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; sub-committee on 
“Vocational Research Problems,” F. G. Nichols, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
sub-committee on “Personal Utility Research 
Problems,” Ann Brewington, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 

In a recent announcement mailed by Dr. 
Lomax to members of the association, he stated: 

“The commission will gladly cooperate with any of 
your graduate students who may be making a study 
in business education of national significance. When 
the problem of such a student has been carefully planned 
in terms of analysis of the problem and a rather detailed 
description of the plan of solution, the commission will 
be glad to receive the statement from the institutional 


sponsor of the thesis. If in the judgment of the com- 
mission the study is of a nature to warrant possible 
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ublication by the commission as a service bulletin for 

usiness teacher-training institutions, the sub-commit- 
tee to whom the thesis problem belongs will gladly 
cooperate with the thesis sponsor both in possible 
further formulation of the problem and its method of 
solution, and later in serving as a cooperative reading 
committee on the final thesis report. 

“Throughout the process of building a thesis report, 
it will be recognized that the commission is serving 
purely in an advisory and unofficial relationship with 
the institutional sponsor for the purpose of coordinating 
and publishing best research efforts of national im- 
portance in business teacher-training. As far as each 
institution is concerned a graduate student, of course, 
will comply with the institution’s own rules and regu- 
lations governing thesis writing.” 

. . . 


Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Com- 
mercial Teachers Association will be held at 
Columbus on Saturday, April 8. The principal 
address on this occasion will be given by Dr. W. 
W. Charters of Ohio State University. Each 
past-president of the organization will lead the 
discussion of a question of vital interest to all 
commercial teachers of the state. There will be 
a luncheon at noon. Details of the program will 
be sent to all members of the association in ad- 
vance of the date of the meeting. 

Application for membership should be sent 
to the secretary, Mr. Arden L. Allyn, 131 East 
State Street, Columbus, Ohio. 











New Ideas in Bookkeeping 


Progressive Bookkeeping and Accounting 




















By M. L. Pearson 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING was developed by M. L. Pearson of 


Pasadena, California. 


He has been successful in 


training winners of state contests in bookkeeping. 
The new ideas collected in his class have been 


incorporated into his text. The new ideas are such 
as treating sales and purchases as incomes and costs respectively, using 
nontrading problems to avoid inventories, considering items of incomes and 
costs as subdivisions of proprietorship, and eliminating post-closing entries. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York - 


Cincinnati - 
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New York Contest 


George R. Tilford, State Contest Manager of 
New York. has announced the program for the 
New York State Business Education Contest 
Association. All District Contests will be held 
on Saturday, April 29, 1933. 


The district managers are as follows: Dis- 
trict 5, Raymond T. Stough, High School, Mid- 
dletown; District 6, Edna J. Greer, Arlington 
High School, Poughkeepsie; District 7, Edwin B. 
Piper, High School, Albany; District 9, Francis 
P. Morhaus, Mt. Pleasant High School, Schenec- 
tady; District 10, Maude Hinckel, High School, 
Mechanicville; District 11, Mae I. Chellis, 
Franklin Academy, Malone; District 12, Harold 
Moe, Rome Free Academy, Rome; District 13, 
Mary L. Hickey, High School, Watertown; 
District 14, C. V. Clippinger, Central High 
School, Syracuse; District 16, Dorothy Arm- 
strong, High School, Elmira Heights; District 17, 
Mildred Berowe, High School, Geneva; District 
19, Jessie B. Wagner, High School, Johnson City; 
District 20, Harry Tavrow, High School, Lock- 
port; District 21, Mrs. Ruth Moore, High School, 
Salamanca. 


The State Final Contest will be held at 
Syracuse University, Saturday, May 20, 1933. 
For further information, teachers should write to 
George L. Tilford, State Contest Manager, 106 


Slocum Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 


Commercial Teachers Inspect Department 
Store 


Ernest Schlee of Market Street High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, recently reported an in- 
spection trip to the Hahne and Company depart- 
ment store of Newark. The trip was planned by 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of Commercial 
Education. Eighty teachers attended. The 
inspection trip required an entire day. 


As guests of W. G. Morrison, Treasurer of 
Hahne and Company, the teachers checked in at 
the employees’ time clock and proceeded to visit 
such departments as they selected. Teachers not 
only saw merchandise bought, received, checked, 
marked, and packed, but also observed the de- 
tails of credit, collection, filing, auditing, adver- 
tising, display, and training. 


Albert S. Cronheim, President of the Hahne 
and Company, was host to the teachers at a noon 
luncheon. In his address of welcome, he described 
the obstacles he overcame during his life and 
pointed out the desirable traits of prospective 
employees. 


Review and 


Supplementary 
BOOKKEEPING SETS 














JOURNALS 


Auto Dealers Set 


Radio Set 


||| (Individual) 
Moore Set — Secretarial 
|  icinndecevetnnans« ae 
Commission Set 
eee reer .80 
Furniture Set 
~ | ER Pery errr .60 
Wright, Hale & Hardy Set — Attorneys 
! (Partnership) . ef gh I RE te .80 
Westmont Realty Co., sa eal 
| (Corporation). . alwiad- 
Auto Dealer's — Sine Set 
| | I, svc hick 0d edocs +s 1.00 
Sporting Goods Set — Departmental 
|| (Corporation).......-.-....e0e. .60 
Manufacturing Set 
NS Se or errr .60 


Write for 


Prices subject to school discount. 
a circular 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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A College Chamber of Commerce 


The Chamber of Commerce of the Southern 
Illinois State Teachers’ College, Carbondale, was 
organized in 1917. The main object of the club 
was to bring the students of the commercial 
department together at intervals for special 
training in debate, in phases of business not 
taught in the regular courses, and in program 
building for such organizations as they come in 
contact with in their work after they finish 
school. Each meeting has a diversified program, 
which is enjoyed by students interested in com- 
mercial work. A feature is always provided for 
every program. Special speakers, artists, and 
talking pictures are among the features which 
have been used. Speed operators of office ma- 
chines attract considerable interest. 


The club meets every two weeks. The mem- 
bers of the commerce department faculty are 
sponsors of the club. The constitution and by- 
laws are followed closely. Each officer’s duty is 
prescribed in the by-laws. The officers are 
elected for one year. 


Each term the club is taken on an industrial 








tour to St. Louis where large industrial institu- 
tions, such as the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, are studied. The schedule for these trips 
is timed in such a way that several kinds of 
businesses may be visited on one trip. Busses 
are chartered for these trips. A trip to the 
World’s Fair at Chicago is now being planned 
for September, 1933. 


The club makes considerable use of the free 
films which are available to clubs and organiza- 
tions of this kind. Even sound pictures are being 
offered without cost, except transportation 
charges. 

It is found that a club of this kind will add 
greater interest to the work which is being taught. 
Enthusiasm is needed to do any task, and the 
club helps to supply a part of this enthusiasm. 

The officers of the club are: President, Marion 
Graskewicz; Vice-President, Art Newman; Sec- 
retary-Ireasurer, Leon Lauder; Artist, Frank 
Lasater; Sponsors: T. L. Bryant, Edward Miles, 
Jr., Susie Ogden, Russell Nolan, Members of the 
Commerce and Economics Departments. 





Members of the Chamber of Commerce of Southern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Carbondale, Illinois 
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Inland Empire 


Pauline Everett, Secretary of the Commercial 
Section for the Inland Empire Education Asso- 
ciation, has announced the following program: 


Wednesday, April 5, 1933 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane 


Chairman—Mrs. Jane H. McCain, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Rockford, Washington. 

“The Social Value of a High School Course in 
Bookkeeping”—J. F. Sherwood, Lecturer in Account- 
ing, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Open discussion led by Miss Violet Flanagan, 
Cheney High School, Cheney, Washington. 


Thursday, April 6, 1933 
East Banquet Room, Davenport Hotel 


Chairman—Mrs. Jane H. McCain, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Rockford, Washington. 
“Fundamentals of Methods in Teaching Type- 


writing” —D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Open discussion led by Ellen Reierson, University 
of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


International Commercial Schools Contest 


The International Commercial Schools Con- 
test will be held on June 27 and 28 in conjunction 
with the Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago. Plans for the contest are under the 
direction of W. C. Maxwell, High School, Hins- 
dale, Illinois. He is being assisted by Mrs. Marion 
F. Tedens, Director of Typewriting of Chicago, 
and by a board of more than twenty advisors. 


The general eligibility rules are as follows: (1) 
Contestants must have been in regular attendance 
in the school they represent since February 1, 
1933; (2) Contestants who have had professional 
experience are not eligible; (3) Professional coach- 
ing is prohibited; (4) An affidavit properly sworn 
to by the principal of the school represented, 
will be required for entry in each event. 


Events for the Class I, Novice Division, of 
junior and senior public and parochial high 
schools will include shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, machine calculation, dictating machine 
transcription, duplicating machine, and book- 
keeping machine. 


Events for Class II, Second-Year Division, of 
junior and senior public and parochial high 
schools will include shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping. 


Events for Class III, Open-Contest, of junior 
and senior public and parochial high schools, 
will include shorthand, typewriting, and book- 
keeping. 


Events for Class IV, Novice Division, of 
private schools will include shorthand, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, machine calculation, dic- 
tating machine transcription, duplicating ma- 
chine, and bookkeeping machine. 


Events for Class V, Second-Year Division, of 
private schools will include shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping. 


Events for Class VI, Open Contest, of private 
schools will include shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, machine calculation, dictating 
machine transcription, duplicating machine, and 
bookkeeping machine. 


Teachers who are interested in entering con- 
testants should write for a complete set of rules 
and an explanation of the events. Address the 
requests to W. C. Maxwell, High School, Hins- 
dale, Illinois. 


South Carolina 


The department of commerce of the South 
Carolina Education Association will hold its 
annual meeting in Spartanburg on March 16 
and 17, 1933. 


On Thursday, 3:30-5:00 p. m., Mr. Harold 
H. Smith of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City, will speak on the subject, “New 
Techniques in the Teaching of Typewriting.” 


There will be a round table discussion on 
the subject of shorthand and typewriting. 


On Friday, 9:30-11:30 a. m., Mr. H. A. 
Brandon of the South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, will deliver an address 
on the subject of his choice. 


The officers of the association are: President, 
Miss Annie Royse, High School, Columbia; 
Secretary, Miss Catherine Murchison, High 
School, Camden. 


‘Business Education Bulletin” 


Volume I, Number 1 of “Business Education 
Bulletin” has just reached the editor of THE 
BaLaNnceE SHEET from Los Angeles. Congratu- 
lations! 


The bulletin is to be published the first day 
of each month. The editor is Robert W. Messer, 


Chairman of the Commercial Department, John 
Marshall High School, Los Angeles. 


The bulletin is published by the Southern 
California Commercial Teachers Association and 
the Los Angeles Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. 
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Let us tell you 
about the BALANCE 
SHEET APPROACH 


In High School Bookkeeping Texts 


Some of the distinctive 


A *Pioneer - 





Now in Its 


‘Ohird Edition 


McKINSEY’S BOOK- 
KEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING was the 
first high school text to use the 
balance sheet approach. Prove to 
yourself that the third edition is 
the latest, most modern bookkeep- 
ing text using this approach. It 
embodies many refinements in mod- 
ern pedagogy. It is available for 
courses of single or double peri- 
ods, with or without work books 


and practice sets. 





features are short chap- 
ters—convenient  assign- 
ments — three types of 
problems — short but com- 
prehensive problems — 
short but optional practice sets — 
an appendix with extra problems 
for each chapter — optional work 


books — objective achievement 


tests. 


CHI OHI OWI CHI OHI CWI CHI OHI ORI CHI CWI OWD 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
CO. — Specialists in Business 
Education — Cincinnati, New 


York, Chicago, 


San Francisco. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


By James O. McKinsey 
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Yes, Indeed ! 


A colored maid answered the telephone. 

“Yas’m,” her mistress heard her say. And a second 
time. 

“Yas’m.” Then she added: 

“It sho is,” and hung up. 

The telephone rang again immediately and the 
girl made identically the same replies, then discon- 
nected. 

“What kind of a conversation was that, Lucy?” 
she asked. “What did they want?” 

“Well, they asked if this was the Blank house and 
I said yes’m, and then they asked if Mrs. Blank was 
home and | told them yas,” the girl answered. “Then 
they said, ‘Long distance from Washington,’ and I 
said ‘it sho was’.” 


Poor Billy 


Teacher (answering phone): “You say Billy Smith 
has a bad cold and can’t come to school? Who is this 
speaking?” 

Voice (with assumed hoarseness): “This is my 
father.” 


Today’s Storyette 


A Scot was having a heated argument with a street 
car conductor about the fare. The conductor insisted 
it was 7 cents, but the Scot was holding out for a 
nickel. Finally, as the car stopped, the conductor 
became exasperated and grabbed the Scot’s valise, 
hurling it off the car, with the suggestion that the Scot 
follow. “Hoot mon,” yelled the Scotchman, “first you 
overcharge me, then you try to kill my little boy!” 


Forceful English 


A lady was called to the door of her cottage by a 
shaver of a lad. 

Lad: “Does ’00 want to buy some tute ’ittle tittens?” 

Lady: “What did you say?” 

Lad: “Does ’o00 want some ’ittle tittens?” 

Lady: “I can’t understand you!” 

Lad: “Does ’oo want to buy a dam dood tat?” 


His Own Language 
Teacher: “Repeat in your own words, ‘I see the 


cow. The cow can run. The cow is pretty’.” 
Tough Mike: “Lamp de cow. Ain’t she a beaut? 


An’ say, baby, she sure can step.” 


CHUCKLES — 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 











One on the Prof 


Have you heard about the absent-minded professor 
who drove home to his garage late one night? On 
opening the garage doors and not seeing his car, he 
jumped back into his automobile, drove madly to the 
police station and reported that his car had been stolen. 


Itte Is Seaux 


Ghoughphtheightteaux is not Greek or Hindustani, 
it’s just the good old word potato, after Professor J. 
G. H. Buck, ardent advocate of reformed spelling, 
has demonstrated the inconsistencies of the English 
language. 

e demonstrated it this way: 

In the word hiccough, gh is substituted for p; in 
dough, there is ough for the o sound; in phythysic, 
there is phth for t; in neigh, eigh for a; in gazette, tte 
for t; and in beaux, eaux for o. 

“Now,” says the professor, “substitute these com- 
binations for the simple sounds in the word potato, 
and you find it would go like this: ghoughphtheigh- 
tteaux.” 


One Is Enough 


Teacher: What is the plural of hippopotamus? 
Boy: The plural of hippopotamus is h-i-p-p-o— 
oh, well, who’d want more than one, anyway? 


Something to Crow About 


Polly: “Those roosters kept me awake this morning 
with their crowing.” 

Brother: “Don’t complain about the roosters. 
When you get up early you crow about it for days.” 


All Work, No Play 


Dibbs: “Have you seen one of those instruments 
which can tell when a man is lying?” 
Higgs: “See one! I married one!” 


A Goat Getter 


“What pupil can tell me what a buttress is?” asked 
Miss Hayes. 
“Oh, I know,” said the pupil, “it’s a nanny goat!” 
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WANTED 










Address Replies to 


: sercets- cincinnati 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A thoroughly experienced and successful business 
school man is considering a change and will be open to 
consider a proposition as manager, assistant manager, 





or salesman with a responsible institution. Address, 
No. 538. 
Position wanted with a business college. Sixteen 


years’ experience as a teacher, school executive and 
superintendent. Administrative experience in large ci 
with best known commercial college. Can handle full 
management—educational and promotive. Acquainted 
with all details of the business. Will give honest con- 
sideration and reply to any reliable proposition. Ad- 
dress, No. 539. 





Thoroughly experienced commercial teacher desires 
e—-- ood penman and A-1 instructor. Experienced 
n school management, advertising, and field work. 
Would like to correspond with a private business school 
in need of a competent man. Salary second considera- 
tion. Would teach or manage a school on commission 
basis. Address, No. 540. 





Teaching position wanted by man who has had eigh- 
teen years’ experience in business college and high school 
commercial teaching. Can teach any commercial sub- 

ect. Holder of state life certificate and M. A. degree. 
y work has the ~ paoey and endorsement of some of 
the very best school men in the state. Address, No. 541. 





Man and wife (or either) want connection with school. 
Both experienced and credentialed teachers, and both 
have been business college owners and managers. Will 
work on straight salary, on salary and percentage, or 
on straight percentage of earnings; or will lease on 
profit-sharing basis. Prefer to join with a good outside 
man who can produce enrollments while they take care 
of the inside work. Address, No. 542. 





Young man, college graduate with degree, now work- 
ing on master’s degree, eight years’ experience as com- 
mercial teacher, four years’ office — gg desires 
position in a reputable business school or high school. 
Good references. Good disciplinarian. Can teach Gregg 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and allied sub- 
ects. Holder of life state certificate. Moderate salary. 

ill consider position anywhere. Address, No. 543. 





beg} man desires position in commercial depart- 
ment of high school. Can teach all subjects. Have spe- 
cial training in coaching football. Address, No. 544. 





Young woman, holder of B. S. E. and M. Ed. degrees 
from the Teachers’ College of Boston, and graduate of 
the Cheverus Commercial School, wants position as 
teacher of Gregg shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
Latin, or French. Free to go to any part of the United 
States. Can give complete references. Address, No. 545. 





Man with five years’ experience in private business 
schools desires position as commercial teacher. Age 31. 
Can teach all commercial subjects. Wants position in 
Boston or Worcester, Massachusetts, or vicinity of these 
cities. Address, No. 546. 





Position wanted by young lady as teacher or solicitor. 
Five years’ teaching experience. Certified to teach all 
commercial subjects. Address, No. 547. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Position wanted by lady teacher having special com- 
mercial certificate to teach in Kansas; A. B. degree, 
major in commerce from Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege. Have taught twelve years. Specialty, Gregg short- 
hand. Address, No. 548. 





Experienced teacher of salesmanship desires position 
for the coming year. Can also teach bookkeeping and 
typewriting, and the social science. Eight years’ teach- 
ing experience and seven years’ practical experience. 
= = M. S. degrees. Best of references. Address, 

o. m 





Position wanted by young lady with five years’ expe- 
rience in the teaching of commercial subjects. n 
teach Gregg and Pitman shorthand, Stenotypy, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, and business English. Gregg 
normal graduate and have two years’ university train- 
ing. Address, No. 550. 





Experienced, responsible field man desires connection 
with aggressive school in South, Southwest or Central 
state; available soon. State your proposition to one 
who can meet your requirements. Address, No. 551. 





College graduate, teaching at present, but desires 
advancement. Qualified to teach commercial subjects 
as well as some college-grade courses. Address, No. 552. 





Can you use a man in any capacity of your school 
organization, whose experience covers years of successful 
work with some of the leading schools of this country 
as well as the management of his own schools? Wili 
furnish references and work at a reasonable figure. 
Address, No. 553. 





A teacher of long experience, and of ten years’ expe- 
rience as teacher of commercial subjects, desires position 
in a West Virginia high school. Best of references. 
Available September 1, 1933. Address, No. 554. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


For sale, at one-half the value of assets, an excellent 
two-teacher school in the South. Would consider rea- 
sonable lease. Good town; no close competition; good 
school. Address, No. 557. 





Wanted to lease a two-teacher school to good all- 
around private school man. School established 34 
years. Owner will sell part or all after one year’s success- 
ful operation by lessee. This is a splendid man-and-wife 
proposition. No investment required. Must have good 
references. Address, No. 558. 





Small, high-class secretarial school, accommodation 
for thirty students, located in Central California. Finely 
equipped. Will sacrifice. Address, No. 560. 





All or half interest in an old-established, medium- 
sized business school, located in Ohio. An opportunity 
for a progressive school man of some means to make a 
connection with a producing school. Illness is the reason 
for the sale. Address, No. 561. 





Two business colleges for sale—each one in a good 
manufacturing city of nearly 40,000 with no local com- 


etition. Owner retiring. Price $2,000 for one, and 
3,500 for the other. State how much cash you can pay 
down. Address, No. 562. 
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MARCH, 1933. . . 


Administrator’s sale of the Olson Commercial Col- 
leges located at Parsons and Independence, Kansas. 
The appraised value of the uipment of these two 
schools is approximately $2,700. We will sell these schools 
taken together at the price of $750 for both of them. 
Terms of sale—schools to be turned over to the pur- 
chaser free of indebtedness to date of purchase, pur- 
chaser to assume any and all outstanding scholarships. 
No trades or part-payment plan can be considered. 
Address, No. 563. 





Prosperous Western school at attractive 
cellent equipment. High-grade clientele. 
finest residence section of the U $2000 cash will 
handle. Balance from earnings of the business. Ad- 
dress, No. 564. 


rice. Ex- 
ocated in 





A good paying school for man and wife. Only busi- 
ness college in a city of 39,000, with suburban cities 
adjoining of over 100,000. We have made $4,000 to $5,000 
ayear. Address, No. 565. 





FOR SALE: Part interest in established school in 
city of 300,000; enrollment 103 paying students. For 
investment of one-sixth value of building, one-third 
ownership will be given in building and school. School 
out of debt. Address, No. 567. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted man who can teach both Benn Pitman and 
Gregg shorthand. Prefer man between 30 and 45 years 
of age, who is qualified to take charge of department. 
Position open about July 1, 1933. Large Eastern private 
business school. State qualifications in detail first 
letter. Address, No. 555. 





FIELD SECRETARY who can produce on a com- 
mission basis for a school located in Iowa and enrolling 


students from three states. A splendid chance to make 
money in a good territory for a good school established 
for over fifty years. A newly organized field force offers 
an opportunity a real live-wire will not turn down. If 
you are a dependable worker and mean business, send 
complete application with photograph in first letter. 
Address, No. 556. 





Wanted, by one of the oldest and best equip busi- 
ness schools in the Southwest, an experienced field man. 
Splendid territory and very liberal commission allowed. 
— — and complete details in first letter. Address, 

o. 








Attention Southern Teachers | 


Will you please send the following informa- 
tion to Miss M. Everett, Head of Commercial 
Department, Miami Edison High School, Miami, 
Florida: 


1. In what year was commercial education 
first taught in the school in which you are now 
teaching? 

2. What subjects were taught each year, and 
how many teachers? 


3. Has the public reacted favorably to the 
commercial course during its operation? 


4. Give date and list of approximate work 


done for each year subject was taught from the 
beginning to 1932. 








UST WHAT YOU NEED 


for high schools 
in rural communities 


Here is a text which enables you to 


teach the fundamental 


in the city, but you can apply them in 
terms of farming and small store opera- 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


for Rural Schools 
by M. E. Studebaker 


principles of 
bookkeeping the same as they are taught 


Recommended for a one-year course; 
available with exercise blanks, practice 


sets, a manual, and a key. 


tions. The course thus serves to function 


in the lives of the students. 


to the rural community. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


SPECIALISTS IN 


BUSINESS 


It is built 
around the activities which are common 





EDUCATION 
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the BALANCE SHEET 


IVE YOUR ores TS 


AN ESSENTIAL ZZ ity 
BACKGROUND , Vp rigs za 








A practical business 


course eae 
— with 


social values 


———e — 
= — 











LO 


—, 


COMMERCIAL LAW 
by Peters and Pomeroy 
gives students an essential 
social background and an 
understanding of business 
In this text a 
practical business course 


relations. 








Available with — 





goes hand in hand with a 
No other 


course provides such social, 


social science. 


civic, cultural, disciplinary, 
and vocational values as are 
emphasized in this new 


text. See it before choosing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - 


New York - 


Chicago ~- San Francisco 





a work book, a teachers’ manual, and tests. 
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"leach 


correct grammar 











in terms of business needs 


USINESS 
ENGLISH 


by J. Walter Ross 


This text will permit you to use a grammar 
approach or a letter-writing approach. The 
chapters are broken down into short logical 
units for selective assignments. Plenty of 
examples and exercises are used to give 


the student practice in applying principles. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


SsSrP eC IF ALIS TS in BUSINESS EDUCATION 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





Give us a chance 
to prove these statements 





